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Old  Testament  Theology  and  Missions 

By  Ludwig  R.  Dewitz 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Decatur,  Georgia 

It  is  indeed  a  happy  phenomenon  of  our  times  that  Christian 
theologians  have  been  inspired  to  study  afresh  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  result  that  a  number  of  books  have  appeared 
which  reflect  a  new  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament. 
After  the  somewhat  one-sided  view  of  the  Wellhausen  School 
had  limited  Old  Testament  studies  to  an  historic-evolutionary 
perspective  which,  at  its  best,  could  regard  the  Old  Testament 
merely  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  New  Testament,  a  new  eval- 
uation of  archaeological  data  furnished  by  such  important  dis- 
coveries as  the  Mari  texts,  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets  and  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  a  trend  in  theology  from  analysis  to  syn- 
thesis as  expressed,  for  instance,  in  the  concept  of  "Heilsges- 
chichte",  made  it  possible  to  see  the  Old  Testament  in  a  differ- 
ent light,  not  now  merely  as  a  collection  of  various  writings  im- 
portant only  for  the  history  of  Israel  or  else  a  book  containing 
isolated  prophecies  regarding  the  Messiah  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  it  is  viewed  now  widely  again  as  an  integral  part  of 
God's  Word,  the  validity  of  which  is  not  exhausted  by  studying 
it  as  a  document  of  ancient  history  or  a  compilation  of  pre- 
dictive prophecy  but  together  with  the  New  Testament  it  is 
valid  as  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  a  number  of  Old  Testament 
theologies  have  appeared  as  a  result  of  this  new  perspective 
in  Biblical  studies,  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  two  testaments  is  stressed  whereby 
the  Old  Testament  elucidates  the  New  and  vice  versa.1  Hence 
there  is  good  reason  to  encourage  a  study  of  the  concept  "Mis- 
sions", generally  associated  only  with  the  New  Testament,  as 
it  relates  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Obviously,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  the  Book  of 
Acts  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  though  we  might  find  that 
the  Book  of  Jonah  may  point  in  that  direction,  and  there  is 

^f.W.  Eichrodt,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I.,  Philadelphia, 
1961,  p.  26. 
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no  verse  in  the  Old  Testament  which  could  parallel  the  great 
commission,  telling  Israel: 

go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  produce  sons  of  the  covenant  by 
circumcising  them  and  teaching  them  the  Torah  of  Israel. 

However,  while  we  have  no  verbal  statement  of  such  a  nature, 
we  may  find  that  the  concept  of  Missions  is  not  as  remote  from 
the  central  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  might  be 
inclined  to  think  at  first. 

Basic  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  missionary  work  is  the 
conviction  that  the  faith  thus  proclaimed  is  of  universal  import 
and  that  it  is  valid  for  all  nations  and  tongues.  Systems  of 
pantheism,  polytheism  or  henotheism  are  marked  more  by 
unconcerned  tolerance  than  missionary  vigor.  It  is  different 
when  it  comes  to  strict  monotheism  as  is  shown  by  the  his- 
tories of  the  Christian  Church  and  Islam.  The  fact  that  post- 
Christian  Judaism  is  not  engaged  in  actual  missionary  work 
is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  yet  it  has  never  abandoned  the 
conviction  that : 

"the  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea"  2 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  trends  in  modern  Judaism 
which  seriously  ponder  whether  Jews  should  not  actively  pro- 
claim their  faith  somewhat  along  missionary  lines.  The  New 
Testament  statement  concerning  the  Pharisees  that  they: 

"traverse  sea  and  land  to  make  a  single  proselyte"  ? 

must  have  had  some  basis  of  fact  which  would  correspond  to 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  Book  of  Acts  that  there  were 
a  good  many  proselytes  spread  over  the  areas  visited  by  Paul 
and  his  companions.  Dr.  H.  H.  Rowley  who  calls  attention 
to  this  in  his  valuable  treatise  "THE  MISSIONARY  MES- 
SAGE OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT"4  adds  further  strength 
to  the  possibility  of  some  more  active  Jewish  missionary  ac- 
tivity by  quoting  a  saying  from  the  Traditions  of  the  Fathers, 
Pirqe  Abot,  12,  where  Hillel  is  admonishing  his  contempories : 

2Habakkuk  2:14. 
3Matthew23:15. 

4H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Missionary  Message  of  the  Old  Testament,  London, 
Carey  Press,  1944. 


"Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron,  loving  peace  and  pur- 
suing peace,  loving  mankind  and  bringing  them  near 
to  the  Law"5 

While  the  meaning  of  the  final  phrase  might  be  interpreted 
in  different  ways,  Rowley  rightly  calls  attention  to  a  comment 
on  Hillel's  statement  by  Rabbi  Nathan  who  gives  the  mean- 
ing of: 

"overpowering  men  and  gathering  them  under  the 
wings  of  the  Shekinah."6 

Our  main  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  problem  of 
how  the  Jews  either  activated  or  else  failed  to  implement  a 
Missionary  program,  but  with  the  truth  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  a  theology  of  Missions. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  monotheism  as 
such  provides  a  basis  for  a  missionary  message.  To  see  the 
Old  Testament  here  in  its  proper  place  we  must  realize  that 
it  came  into  being  in  a  world  where  the  concept  of  missions 
did  not  exist  unless  it  was  of  a  political  nature  as  shown,  for 
instance,  in  the  empire  building  of  the  Assyrians  inspired  by 
the  claims  of  their  imperial  god  Assur.  Although  gods  were 
often  given  universal  domain,  this  was  mainly  due  to  patriarchal 
privilege  among  the  families  of  divinities,  and  these  gods  were 
basically  conceived  along  the  prevailing  mythological  nature 
patterns.  At  any  rate,  however  supreme  a  rank  Marduk  of 
Babylon  or  Assur  of  Assyria  might  be  given,  they  tolerated 
other  gods  happily  and  their  connection  with  a  particular 
geography  and  cultural  area  put  severe  limits  on  their  uni- 
versalism. 

It  is  different  w  ith  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  evaluation  of  monotheism  as  it  may  concern 
the  patriarchs,  Moses,  or  the  prophets,  that  the  basic  concept 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  have  it  now  is  one  of  strict  mono- 
theism cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  a  monotheism  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  might  have  flourished  for  a  moment 
of  time  under  Akhenaton  in  Egypt  during  the  Amarna  age 
in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  The  fact  of  literary  similarity 
between  the  hymn  to  Aton  and  the  104th  Psalm  cannot  offset 

5Ibid.,  p.  71-72. 
cIbid.,  p.  72. 


the  great  differences  between  the  Israelite  and  Egyptian  con- 
cept of  One  God  since  Aton  is  still  too  much  identified  with 
the  natural  phenomenon  of  the  sun  disk  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  Akhenaton's  god  lacks  the  ethical  character  of  Yahweh, 
as  John  A.  Wilson  points  out.7  Aton  appears  to  be  concerned 
with  the  concept  of  truth  rather  than  of  righteousness ;  without 
going  into  the  controversial  aspects  of  Akhenaton's  idea  of 
monotheism,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  otherwise  so  clearly  observable 
tolerance  of  Egyptian  religion  now  gives  way  to  a  kind  of  nega- 
tive missionary  zeal  which  obliterates  the  name  of  Amun  from 
the  monuments,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  mentioning  of  "the 
gods."8  In  any  case  this  kind  of  missionary  reform  of  Egyptian 
religion  was  but  a  passing  phase.  It  is  very  different  when 
we  come  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  we  find  the  missionary 
concept  growing  until  it  is  put  in  practice  by  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  whose  strictly  observant  Jewish  members  reached 
out  beyond  their  own  circle  through  Simon  bar  Jonah  preach- 
ing to  Cornelius'  household  and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  becoming  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Before  tracing  in  greater  detail  the  form  which  the  con- 
cept of  Missions  takes  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  certainly  proclaims 
the  idea  of  the  nations  worshipping  Yahweh  as  is  seen  for  in- 
stance in  the  following  verses: 

"All  nations  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  bow 
down  before  thee,  O  Lord,  and  shall  glorify  thy 


name."1 


"Yea,  at  that  time  I  will  change  the  speech  of  peoples 
to  a  pure  speech  that  all  of  them  may  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  and  serve  him  with  one  accord. 

From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  my  suppliants, 
the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,  shall  bring  my 
offering."10 

7John  A.  Wilson,  The  Culture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1951,  p.  226. 

8Ibid.,  p.  221. 

9Psalm  86:9. 

°Zephaniah  3:9-10. 
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There  are  textual  difficulties  in  this  last  verse  but  they  would 
not  decisively  effect  the  universalism  expressed  in  it.  Yet, 
while  we  have  here  a  statement  regarding  the  effect  of  Mis- 
sions, the  method  and  practice  of  it  is  nowhere  clearly  enun- 
ciated and  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  it  was  not  through  the 
message  of  the  Old  Testament  as  such  but  through  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  the  Messenger  fulfilling  it  that  the  blessing  of  God 
would  reach  the  world  at  large. 

Yet  the  promise  of  worldwide  blessing  is  found  early  in 
Holy  Writ  before  Israel  was  founded  as  a  nation,  yea,  it  stands 
at  the  very  beginning  of  patriarchal  history.  Before  Abraham 
left  for  the  Promised  Land  it  is  solemnly  affirmed: 

"in    you    all    the    families    of    the    earth    shall    be 
blessed".11 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  certain  circles  to  weaken  the 
passive  force  of  the  Niphal  form  which  occurs  here  and  in 
Genesis  8:18;  28 :  14  to  the  reflexive  meaning  it  has  in  the  Hith- 
pael  in  which  form  it  occurs  in  Genesis  22 :  18 ;  26 : 4.  The  mean- 
ing then  would  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  self-congratulatory  for- 
mula "to  wish  oneself  well."  It  is  our  opinion  that  there  might 
be  meaning  in  both  forms,  and  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
insist  that  the  passive  "shall  be  blessed,"  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  reflexive  "they  shall  bless  themselves",  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  nations  would  simply  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  the  summa  benedictio  would  be  that  given  to  Abraham. 

To  appreciate  God's  promise  to  Abraham  it  ought  to  be 
seen  in  its  proper  context.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  actual 
story  of  God's  dealing  with  Israel  which  commences  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus  is  preceded  by  the  narratives  of  the  patriarchs 
to  each  of  whom  the  promise  of  worldwide  blessing  is  repeated. 
In  other  words,  the  events  of  the  Exodus  and  Sinai  which  are 
fundamental  to  Israel's  doctrine  of  election  with  its  force  of 
centralization  and  particularization  are  genetically  joined  to 
God's  dealings  with  the  patriarchs  where  the  promise  of  par- 
ticular blessing  is  closely  associated  with  worldwide  blessing. 

To  emphasize  this  even  more,  the  story  of  Abraham  is  re- 
lated in  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  "Urgeschichte"  (Genesis 
1-11)  which  deals  with  man  as  such  in  his  individual  and  col- 
lective relationship  to  God. 

"Genesis  12:3. 


The  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  the  call  of  Abraham 
deals  with  the  theme  of  sin  and  judgment,  grace  and  new 
life.  Ending  with  the  Tower  of  Babel  it  throws  into  focus 
the  universal  impact  of  man's  hybris  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self which  results  in  the  cleavage  of  isolation  where  man  does 
not  understand  any  more  his  fellowman.  The  narrator  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  table  of  nations  given  in  Chapter  10  of  Genesis  under- 
lines the  multiplicity  of  historical  development.  It  has  rightly 
been  stressed  that  the  summary  of  these  peoples  is  a  very 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  it  stresses 
the  historical  and  worldwide  concern  of  Biblical  revelation  for 
which  we  look  in  vain  in  other  contemporary  Semitic 
religions.12 

Now  it  is  on  the  background  of  universal  failure — (although 
men  were  motivated  by  what  seemed  to  them  a  noble  endea- 
vour, namely  to  perpetuate  their  own  renown )  — that  we  must 
view  God's  promise  to  Abraham.  Instead  of  man  magnifying 
himself  by  unified  action,  it  is  now  God  who  would  make 
great  one  man's  name,  Abraham's,  through  establishing  him 
as  the  head  of  an  indestructible  people,  Israel,13  yet  the  climax 
of  this  individual,  then  corporate  election  would  be  the  bless- 
ing of  all  nations.  The  fact  that  the  word  "families"  [mish- 
pehot]  in  Genesis  12:3  is  replaced  by  "nations"  [goyyim]  in 
the  repeated  promise  in  Genesis  18:18;  22:18  gives  it  a  spe- 
cial significance  in  emphasizing  that  the  election  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  has  the  purpose  of  a  mission  directed  to 
all  outside  that  specific  covenant. 

It  would  lengthen  this  paper  unduly,  if  we  made  a  detailed 
study  of  all  passages  relating  to  the  subject  of  Israel's  mission 
to  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  times,  the  aspect  of  mis- 
sion appears  to  be  lost,  when  Israel  herself  seems  to  be  in 
danger  of  losing  her  specific  identity,  as  is  the  case  at  the  time 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  centripetal  instead  of  centrifugal 
forces  are  activated.  Also  Isaiah's  great  vision  of  God's  Holy 
Mount  as  the  center  to  which  all  nations  will  repair  stresses 
the  world-embracing  character  of  Israel's  God  and  His  reve- 
lation but  it  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  Israel  is  viewed  more 

12cf.    K.  Barth,  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  III/4,  ff.  Zurich  1951,  p.  352. 
13cf.  Jeremiah  31:35-37. 
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as  a  kind  of  magnetic  force  attracting  all  other  nations  around 
rather  than  as  the  instrument  effecting  conversion. 

"It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  as 
the  highest  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  raised 
above  the  hills;  and  the  nations  shall  flow  to  it,  and 
many  peoples  shall  come,  and  say: 

"Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  that  he  may  teach  us 
his  ways  and  that  we  may  walk  in  his  paths."14" 

Zechariah  has  a  similar  vision  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  where 
Gentiles  will  join  with  the  Jews. 

"Then  every  one  that  survives  of  all  the  nations  that 
have  come  against  Jerusalem  shall  go  up  year  after 
year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to 
keep  the  feast  of  booths"1* 

Yet,  the  central  position  of  Jerusalem  is  not  always  stressed. 
Isaiah  unburdens  himself  of  an  oracle  concerning  Egypt  which 
ends  with  a  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  final  sway 
of  unity  in  worship.10  In  the  Psalms  we  have  a  good  many 
expressions  of  the  fact  that  all  nations  will  be  united  in  the 
praise  of  Yahweh,  not  again  so  much  due  to  direct  missionary 
work  proceeding  from  Israel,  but  as  a  result  of  Israel's  im- 
pressive experience  of  Yahweh's  saving  acts  to  which  Israel 
will  be  an  audible  witness.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  revelant 
utterances.17 

"All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn 
to  the  Lord;  and  all  the  families  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  him. 

For  dominion  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  he  rules  over 
the  nations. 

Yea,  to  him  shall  all  the  proud  of  the  earth  bow 
down; 
before  him  shall  bow  all  who  go  down  to  the  dust, 

14Isaiah  2:2-3. 

15Zechariah  14:16,  cf.  Psalm  102:18-22. 

16Isaiah  19:21-24. 

17Psalm  22:27-31;  Psalm  67:1-2;  Psalm  96:3-4:  cf.   Psalm   117;  Psalm 
86:9:  Psalm  18:49. 


and  he  who  cannot  keep  himself  alive. 
Posterity  shall  serve  him;  men  shall  tell  of  the  Lord 
to  the  coming  generation, 

and  proclaim  his  deliverance  to  a  people  yet  un- 
born, that  he  has  wrought  it" 

"May  God  be  gracious  to  us  and  bless  us  and  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  us, 

that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving 
power  among  all  nations" 

"Declare  his  glory  among  the  nations,  his  marvelous 
works  among  all  the  peoples! 

For  great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised;  he 
is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods" 

There  are  two  outstanding  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
however,  which  throw  light  in  a  distinctive  way  on  the  sub- 
ject of  missionary  activity  as  emanating  from  Israel;  we  refer 
to  the  Book  of  Jonah  on  the  one  hand  and  the  so-called 
"Servant  of  Yahweh  Songs"  on  the  other. 

To  be  sure,  Jonah  does  not  go  out  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Yahweh's  love  to  the  Assyrians.  He  is  to  bring  a  word 
of  judgment: 

"Yet  forty  days  and  Ninevah  shall  be  overthrown"1* 

Since  Jonah  is  revealed  to  us  as  one  who  apparently  loved 
the  salvation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  condemnation  of  Niniveh, 
why,  then,  does  he  not  go  forth  on  his  errand  joyfully?  He 
tells  us  himself  that,  with  true  prophetic  insight,  he  was  aware 
that  the  message  of  judgment  coming  from  God  was  no  mere 
deterministic  fiat  of  history,  no  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  of 
making  his  hearers  aware  of  their  need  of  salvation,  and 
acknowledging  their  helpless  and  hopeless  position  God  would 
respond  by  averting  death  and  giving  life: 

"And  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  and  said,,  "I  pray  thee, 
Lord,  is  not  this  what  I  said  when  I  was  yet  in  my 
country?  That  is  why  I  made  haste  to  flee  to  Tar- 
shish;  for  I  knew  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  abounding  in  stead- 
fast love,  and  repentest  of  evil"19 

18 Jonah  3:4. 
19Jonah  4:2. 
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To  emphasize  the  missionary  message  it  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  Book  of  Jonah  that  the  only  disagreeable  charac- 
ter in  it  is  Jonah  himself.  The  sailors,  presumably  infidels,  call 
to  their  gods  in  the  hour  of  need  while  Jonah  is  asleep,  they 
do  everything  to  save  Jonah's  life  when  he  is  revealed  to  them 
as  the  cause  of  their  present  troubles,  and  we  are  told  that 
they  sacrificed  to  Yahweh  and  made  vows  unto  him.  The 
Ninevites  with  one  accord  respond  to  Jonah's  message,  yet 
Jonah  is  not  pleased  and  the  Book  ends  with  an  ever  compas- 
sionate God  endeavouring  to  imbue  his  messenger  with  a  true 
missionary  spirit.  The  fact  that  stress  is  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity for  a  conversion  of  heart  and  mind  of  Jonah  preceding 
that  of  the  Assyrians  must  have  presented  to  Israel  the  heart- 
searching  truth  that  the  world  outside  was  unchanged  simply 
because  Israel  would  not  follow  the  mission  entrusted  to  it. 

In  unmistakable  terms  Israel's  Mission  to  the  world  at 
large  is  spelled  out  in  the  inspired  poetry  of  the  "Ebed  Yahweh 
Songs."  These  poems  contained  in  chapters  42,  49,  50  and  53 
of  Isaiah  are  delineating  a  messenger  with  a  missionary  mes- 
sage before  us  which  certainly  finds  its  culmination  in  Jesus 
Christ, 20  as  is  pointed  out  so  clearly  to  the  Ethiopian  official  who 
is  puzzled  as  to  whom  the  prophet  refers  when  speaking  about 
the  "sheep  led  to  the  slaughter  .  .  ."  and  who  is  introduced 
by  Philip  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  this  Scripture. 
In  the  very  first  statement  regarding  the  Servant  we  have  the 
fact  of  this  election  joined  to  its  purpose: 

"He  will  bring  forth  justice  to  the  nations.'321 

Scholars  are  divided  as  to  the  length  of  the  first  Song,  but  if 
we  end  it  with  42 : 4  we  certainly  have  the  extent  of  the  Mis- 
sion emphasized  in  the  phrase  "until  he  has  established  jus- 
tice in  the  earth" ;  if  we  take  the  next  three  verses  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Song,  we  have  the  amazing  statement  that  the 
Servant's  Mission  would  consist  in  being: 

"a  covenant  of  the  people,  a  light  of  the  nations.3322 

This  same  thought  is  forcibly  brought  out  as  the  climax  of 

20cf.  Acts  8:34  ff. 
2Tsaiah  42:1. 
-Isaiah  42:6. 


the  second  Song  where  the  horizons  of  the  Servant's  Mission 
keep  on  widening : 

"It  is  too  light  a  thing  that  you  should  be  my  servant 
to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  pre- 
served of  Israel;  I  will  give  you  as  a  light  to  the 
nations,  that  my  salvation  may  reach  to  the  end 
of  the  earth."23 

While  the  following  two  songs  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
Missionary  Servant  Himself  and  the  method  of  accomplish- 
ing His  Mission,  the  triumphant  finale  of  the  53  rd  chapter 
tells  of  his  offspring,  the  many  that  are  made  righteous,  and 
the  triumphant  sharing  of  the  victory  spoils.  Isaiah  53:12a 
could  also  be  rendered:  "Therefore  I  shall  apportion  to  him 
the  many,  and  a  multitude  he  shall  take  as  spoil."24 

While  it  is  right  for  a  Christian  to  relate  the  Ebed  Yahweh 
Songs  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  we 
would  impoverish  the  impact  of  the  passage,  if  we  limited  it 
to  this  particular  Messianic  and  individual  perspective  alone. 
These  songs  are  embedded  in  prophetic  poetry  which  refers 
to  Israel  collectively  as  Yahweh's  Servant,25  and  even  within 
the  songs  themselves  there  is  much  room  for  a  collective  inter- 
pretation as  is  apparent  from  the  second  song  where  we  read : 

"And  he  said  to  me,  'You  are  my  servant,  Israel,  in 
whom  I  will  be  glorified'"26 

The  call  to  the  Servant  to  execute  Yahweh's  mission  is  not 
limited  to  Israel's  ideal  representative,  her  Messiah,  Who  in- 
deed fulfilled  the  truth  of  these  prophetic  utterances,  but  it  is 
now  the  privilege,  yet,  the  duty  of  God's  Israel  which  con- 
sists of  Jews  and  Gentiles  established  in  the  justice  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  to  incorporate  the  Mission  of  the  Servant 
by  being  Servants  of  His  Mission.  The  words  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy  are  not  merely  a  predictive  statement  of  the  Work 
of  Christ  through  Whom  the  Mission  is  accomplished,  but 
they  are  an  ever  present  affirmation  that  the  Mission  of  the 

-3Isaiah  49:6. 

24cf.  G.  North,  The  Suffering  Servant  in  Deutero-lsaiah,  A  Historical  and 
Critical  Study,  (Oxford,  1948),  p.  122. 

25Isaiah  44:1;  44:21. 

26Isaiah49:3. 
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Servant  is  a  continuous  one  whereby  the  many  follow  the  One, 
the  servants  the  Servant,  the  body  the  Head,  the  Christians 
the  Christ. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  us 
with  a  clear  blueprint  of  God's  worldwide  missionary  pur- 
pose, yet  it  remains  just  that,  inactive  and  theoretical,  without 
the  impact  of  the  New  Testament.  Ancient  Israel  perceived 
the  truth  of  a  worldwide  Mission,  and  it  clearly  saw  that  the 
elect  themselves  had  to  be  instruments  of  its  accomplishment; 
hence  the  stress  on  the  character  of  God's  chosen  people  which 
would  attract  the  other  nations  to  the  central  place  of  Yahweh 
worship.  Yet,  Israel,  as  a  nation,  became  painfully  aware 
that  through  its  lack  of  response  to  Yahweh's  call  it  failed  to 
attract  the  others,  yea,  Yahweh  scattered  her  among  the  na- 
tions, more  as  a  sign  of  His  judgment  on  Israel  than  as  a  means 
of  salvation  through  Israel.  The  Old  Testament  promise  of 
Israel's  worldwide  Mission  remains  a  promise  and  nothing 
more  as  long  as  it  is  detached  from  the  New  Testament — 
witness  the  Jews  who  have  the  Old  Testament  yet  have  no 
missionary  enterprise. 

Yet,  with  the  New  Testament  revelation  added  to  that  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  see  that  the  missionary  promises  con- 
tained in  the  Ancient  Covenant  have  become  actualized  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  where,  and  that  we  must  never  forget, 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  played  an  initial  and  most  im- 
portant part.  It  is  a  Jew  of  the  Jews,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  carries  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  final  revelation 
of  Him  Who  did  speak  through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to 
Rome,  the  hub  of  the  world's  empire  of  that  day. 

Let  me  add  an  epilogue  by  drawing  attention  to  a  Book 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  is  generally  regarded  as  unre- 
lated, even  contrary  to  the  missionary  idea.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Book  of  Esther.  It  is  pointed  out  by  a  good  many  com- 
mentaries that  here  we  have  an  exaltation  of  Judaism  at 
its  worst,  intent  on  its  own  glorification  implementing  the  idea 
of  "Perish  the  Gentile."  This,  to  my  mind,  is,  however,  a 
ptoss  misunderstanding  of  the  Book.  Whatever  there  is  of 
"Perish  the  Gentile"  in  it,  let  this  be  contrasted  with  Haman's 
summary  edict  of  "Perish  the  Jew"  which  aimed  at  genocide, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  at  avenging  themselves  only 
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on  their  avowed  enemies.  Furthermore,  the  Book  which  deals 
with  the  Jew-Gentile  relationship  makes  it  very  plain  that 
the  best  that  can  be  achieved  by  laws,  be  they  Gentile  or 
Jewish  is  a  sort  of  uneasy  status  quo.  It  is  with  this  unsolved 
dilemma  that  the  Book  closes,  and  thus  it  is  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  Old  Testament  revelation  which  awaits  its  con- 
summation in  the  New  Testament,  where  love  establishes  a 
new  bond 

The  Old  Testament  has  indeed  the  vision  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  being  united  in  the  worship  of  the  One  God  and 
sharing  His  blessing  together,  but  it  does  not  provide  the 
solution  by  which  this  can  be  effected.  It  tells  us  what  the 
Mission  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  would  be,  but  only  the  New 
Testament  tells  us  Who  the  Servant  is,  how  He  accomplished 
His  Mission,  and  whom  He  entrusted  with  its  ever- expanding 
ministry.  Old  Testament  theology  furnishes  us  with  the  theory 
of  Israel's  Mission,  the  New  Testament  puts  it  into  practice. 
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The  Church's  Missionary  Vocation 
According  to  Luke- Acts 

By  Charles  B.  Cousar 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
Decatur,  Georgia 

When  one  asks  of  the  N.T.  the  question  "Why  Missions?" 
he  is  confronted  with  a  situation  at  once  exciting  and  bewild- 
ering; "exciting"  in  that  the  question  hits  at  the  heart  of  the 
N.T.  message  itself  and  yet  "bewildering"  in  that  the  cru- 
cial passages  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  treated  adequately. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  every  page  of  the  N.T.  speaks  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  the 
message  it  proclaims  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  this  in- 
vestigation will  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  even 
in  making  such  a  limitation  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  neces- 
sary superficiality.  Luke  has  been  chosen  as  the  source  for 
two  reasons.  First,  his  writings  include  both  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  a  fact  which  in  itself 
will  become  significant  in  the  ensuing  discussion.  Secondly, 
a  number  of  recent  studies  of  Luke  as  a  historian  have  helped 
to  illumine  our  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its  mis- 
sionary vocation.1  Obviously  not  everything  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  Luke  or  his  relevance  for  today  can  be  included 
here.    We  shall  only  attempt  to  point  in  significant  directions. 

Luke  is  primarily  a  historian,  i.e.,  he  manifests  in  his 
writings  a  genuine  interest  in  past  events,  some  of  which  he 
participates  in  as  an  eye-witness  (e.g.  the  "we"  sections  in 
Acts),  while  others  are  known  to  him  through  his  sources. 
That  Luke  is  a  historian,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  is 

^anz  Conzelmann,  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1960;  C.  K.  Barrett,  Luke  the  Historian  in  Recent  Study,  London: 
The  Epworth  Press,  1961;  William  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  "The  Theological 
Context  for  Interpreting  Luke's  Travel  Narrative  (9:51  ff)",  J.B.L., 
Vol.  LXXIX  (March,  1960),  pp.  20-31;  E.  Lohse,  "Lukas  als  Theologe 
der  Heilsgeschichte",  Ev.  Th.  Vol.  XIV  (1954),  pp.  256-275;  Ernst 
Haenchen,  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  "Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar 
iiber  das  Neue  Testament,"  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht, 
1959. 
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a  mere  chronicler  of  events,  a  purely  objective  recorder  of 
happenings.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  such  person  as  "an  objec- 
tive historian"  so  far  as  Biblical  history  is  concerned.  All 
Biblical  writers  share  the  bias  of  faith  which  leads  them  to 
interpret  the  events  they  record  in  a  particular  fashion.  Luke 
is  no  exception  here. 

But  beyond  this  perspective  which  is  common  to  all  Biblical 
historians,  Luke  has  yet  a  further  perspective  or  perspectives 
from  which  he  records  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church.  The  first  perspective  grows  out  of  the 
eschatological  crisis  in  the  early  Church  precipitated  by  the 
delay  of  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian community  had  expected  an  immediate  return,  as  evi- 
denced in  such  sayings  as  Mark  8:38-9:1.  Paul  in  I  Thes- 
saionians  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  expected  the 
Parousia  to  take  place  in  his  own  life-time.  "For  this  we 
declare  to  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who  are  alive, 
who  are  left  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  precede 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep"  (4:15).  And  yet  years  came 
and  went,  believers  and  their  loved  ones  died,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  did  not  come.  Was  his  promise  invalid?  Was  this 
eschatological  hope  only  a  hoax?  In  the  midst  of  questions 
like  these  asked  not  only  by  scoffers  but  by  honest  believers 
Luke  writes  and  seeks  to  supply  an  answer. 

A  second  perspective  from  which  Luke  writes  not  unrelated 
to  the  first  grows  out  of  the  question  of  the  Church.  How  is 
this  development  of  the  Christian  community  from  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  to  be 
understood?  Is  it  a  movement  independent  of  the  life  of 
Jesus?  What  of  the  advancement  of  the  gospel  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles?  Here  again  are  significant  questions  to 
which  Luke  addresses  himself  as  he  records  the  ministry  of 
Christ  and  the  Church. 

I 

How  do  these  perspectives  affect  Luke's  history,  primarily 
his  understanding  of  the  Church's  mission?  In  response  to  the 
eschatological  question  of  the  early  Church,  Luke  shares  with 
Paul,  Mark,  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  and  John  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  is  God's  redemptive  act,  His  final  word  to  man. 
When  the  question  of  the  End  is  raised,  Luke  replies  by  saying 
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that  in  the  ministry,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  End 
has  already  come,  the  longed-for  new  day  has  dawned.  The 
scene  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  when  Jesus  reads  from 
Isaiah  61:1-2  and  says  "Today  this  Scripture  has  been  ful- 
filled in  your  hearing"  (Lk.  4: 16-21)  is  alone  sufficient  proof. 
But  whereas  the  other  N.T.  writers  emphasize  the  finality  of 
Christ,  God's  decisive  Word  who  is  the  last  chapter  in  history, 
Luke  sees  also  "that  the  last  chapter  is  a  new  chapter.  Christ 
is  the  End;  but  .  .  .  because  he  is  the  End  he  is  also  the  Begin- 
ning. He  is  not  the  close  of  all  history,  but  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  kind  of  history,  Church  History,  whose  horizons  are 
infinitely  remote."2 

The  early  Church  and  particularly  its  missionary  vocation, 
therefore,  have  to  be  understood  in  this  eschatological  light. 
The  prime  question  asked  by  the  disciples  at  the  beginning 
of  Acts  is,  "Lord,  will  you  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?" — to  be  sure,  a  very  natural  question.  Now  that  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  was  it  not  logical  that  he  would  visi- 
bly and  universally  establish  his  rule  and  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel?  Christ  replies,  "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or 
seasons  which  the  Father  has  fixed  by  his  own  authority." 
This  is  his  business,  a  mystery  he  withholds.  "But  you  shall  re- 
ceive power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and 
you  shall  be  my  witnesses"  (Acts  1 : 6-8) .  The  day  of  the  Par- 
ousia  is  unknown,  but  the  time  between  now  and  then  is  to 
be  filled  with  the  Church's  faithful  witness  to  Christ  himself, 
a  witness  which  in  turn  becomes  a  "sign"  of  the  End.3 

Is  it  not  this  consciousness  of  being  a  "sign"  of  the  End 
which  gives  to  the  missionary  proclamation  of  the  early  Church 
its  definite  urgency?  The  imperative  to  declare  the  Good  News 
is  not  based  on  a  new  legalism — "I  must  obey  the  great  com- 
mission in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian";  it  is  not  based  on  the 
world  situation — "The  world  is  so  bad;  it  must  be  saved,  lest 
we  all  perish";  it  is  not  based  on  a  supreme  effort — "We  can 
bring  in  the  kingdom  if  we  only  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  Rather  the  urgency  of  mission  lies  in  the  fact  that 

2Barrett,  op.cit..  p,  57. 

•'Oscar  Cullman,  "Eschatology  and  Missions  in  the  New  Testament," 
The  Theology  of  the  Christian  Mission,  ed.  Gerald  H.  Anderson,  New 
York:   McGraw-Hill,  1961,  pp.  49-50. 
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Christ  is  God's  final  word  to  man,  or  to  use  Luke's  theme,  he 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  has  already  been  revealed  as 
such.  The  disciples  are  not  mere  propagandists,  so  many  ped- 
dlers of  an  unsuccessful  product;  they  are  participants  in  the 
grand  plan  of  God.  Seeing  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  and  the 
significant  role  the  Church  is  given  in  the  overall  redemptive 
drama,  they  see  also  an  urgency  in  preaching  and  missionary 
outreach.  "You  shall  be  my  witnesses."  The  verb  is  indicative, 
not  imperative.  The  new  chapter  of  history,  therefore,  which 
has  begun  with  the  ascension  and  in  which  the  Church  bears 
witness  to  Christ  unfolds  as  a  special  era  of  grace  in  which 
the  long-suffering  God  stretches  out  his  arms  to  people  al- 
ready redeemed.  In  the  light  of  this  indicative,  then,  the  im- 
perative comes;  the  Church  must  be  about  its  business. 

One  crucial  aspect  of  this  eschatological  understanding  of 
the  missionary  vocation  of  the  Church  is  the  activity  of  the 
Spirit  who  empowers  the  preaching  and  directs  the  witness 
of  the  early  community.  According  to  the  O.T.  the  supreme 
sign  of  the  eschaton  was  to  be  outpouring  of  Yahweh's  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward, 

that  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  on  all  flesh; 
your  sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
your  old  men  shall  dream,  dreams, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions. 
Even  upon  the  menservants  and  maidservants 
in  those  days,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit" 

(Joel  2:28-29;  cf.  Ezek.  36:24-28;  37:1-14). 

This  passage  from  Joel  Peter  cites  at  Pentecost  as  indicative 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  days,  and  even  the  citation  itself 
is  edited  from  the  LXX  to  read  "in  the  last  days"  in  order 
to  underscore  the  eschatological  significance. 

Harry  R.  Boer  has  recently  presented  an  interesting  thesis 
in  which  he  pleas  for  a  renewed  consideration  of  the  place 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  missionary  movement  of  the  Church. 
As  he  studies  the  N.T.,  he  finds  that  the  motivating  force  be- 
hind the  Gentile  mission  is  not  primarily  obedience  to  the 
Great  Commission  but  response  to  the  activity  of  the  Spirit. 
This,  Boer  argues,  in  turn  historically  has  been  the  neglected 
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emphasis  in  missions.4  In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  that 
"The  Theological  Basis  for  Mission"  adopted  by  the  Consul- 
tation on  World  Missions  in  October  1962,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  only  motive  power  of  the  Christian 
mission  is  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  The  N.T.  shows  us  the 
dark  background  of  a  world  lost  without  Christ,  but  in  the 
foreground  the  love,  the  hope  and  the  obedience  which  are 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit."5 

As  far  as  Luke  is  concerned,  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is 
seen  primarily  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Spirit  empowers  the 
preaching  and  witness  of  the  Church.  "You  shall  receive 
power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and  you 
shall  be  my  witnesses"  (Acts  1:8).  On  occasion  after  occasion 
in  Acts,  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the  action  of  the 
Spirit  are  inseparably  linked.  Karl  Barth  has  articulated  this 
theologically. 

"The  Spirit  is  the  great,  the  only  possibility,  in  virtue 
of  which  men  can  so  speak  of  Christ  that  their 
language  becomes  testimony,  therefore  that  the  re- 
velation of  God  in  Christ  becomes  actual  anew  by 
their  speaking  .  .  .  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  empower- 
ing to  speak  of  Christ:  he  is  the  equipment  of  the 
prophet  and  the  apostle,  he  is  the  call  to  the  Church 
to  serve  the  Word."6 

But  not  only  does  the  Spirit  empower  the  preaching  of 
the  early  Church;  it  also  points  the  direction  of  its  mission. 
The  activities  of  the  Spirit  are  understood  by  Luke  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  the  inward  building  up  of  lives  as  in  the  out- 
ward, external  guiding  of  evangelism  and  evangelists.  Indivi- 
duals preach  as  they  are  directed  by  the  Spirit  (Acts  4:8,  31 ; 
6:10;  8:29;   16:9;  Lk.   12:11-12).   Missionaries  are  chosen 
and  sent  out  by  the  Spirit's  action  (Acts  13:2-4).  Decisions 
concerning  the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  community  are 
attributed  to  the  Spirit    (Acts   15.8).  It  is  the  Spirit,  Luke 
says,  which  forbad  Paul  on  his  second  journey  from  preaching 
4Harry  R.  Boer,  Pentecost  and  Missions,  Grand  Rapids:  Erdmanns,  1961. 
5"Recommendations :  Consultation  on  World  Missions",  Board  of  World 
Missions,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  October  13-19,   1962,  Mon treat, 
North  Carolina. 

6Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936,  1/1,  pp.  520-521. 
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in  Asia  and  prevented  his  going  into  Bithynia  (Acts  16:6-7). 
Here,  then,  is  to  be  found  a  divinely  initiated  motive  for  mis- 
sions— the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  restlessly  leads  the  Church  to 
proclaim  the  Good  News. 

II 

The  second  perspective  from  which  Luke  writes  is  pro- 
voked by  the  question  of  the  Church.  How  does  this  affect 
the  way  in  which  he  records  history? 

It  becomes  very  clear  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Gos- 
pel and  at  the  beginning  of  Acts  that  Luke  does  not  under- 
stand the  Church  as  a  conglomeration  of  individuals  who  are 
bound  together  by  their  association  with  the  historical  Jesus; 
nor  is  the  Church  merely  the  sum  total  of  those  who  have  pro- 
fessed their  faith  and  received  baptism.  Rather  the  Church  is 
a  peculiar  body  to  whom  Jesus  has  bequeathed  his  own  mis- 
sion. The  Gospel  which  records  "all  that  Jesus  began  to  do 
and  teach"  (Acts  1:1)  ends  with  the  announcement  by  Jesus 
that  the  disciples  are  to  be  his  witnesses  and  subsequently  with 
his  departure  (Lk.  24:44-53).  Acts  begins  with  the  same  in- 
cident— the  announcement  of  the  disciples'  mission  and  sub- 
sequently Jesus'  ascension  (Acts  1:6-9).  Why  does  Luke  re- 
peat the  scene?  Is  it  not  to  show  that  the  ascension  is  both  the 
end  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  at  the  same  time  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ministry  of  the  Church?  Or,  if  you  please,  in  Luke's 
thought  is  not  the  end  of  the  story  of  Jesus  the  Church,  and  is 
not  the  story  of  Jesus  the  beginning  of  the  Church?7  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  does  not  Luke  intend  to  tell  us  that  the 
history  and  mission  of  the  Church  must  be  understood  as  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  Christ  who  has  already  redeemed  man? 
If  so,  Luke  then  is  affirming  at  least  one  aspect  of  what  Paul 
meant  when  he  referred  to  the  Church  as  "the  body  of  Christ", 
or  what  John  meant  when  he  recorded  the  resurrection-saying 

7Barrett,  op.  cit.,  57. 
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of  Jesus,  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I  send  you." 

(20:21).8 

This  continuity  between  the  minstry  of  Jesus  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  comes  to  light  in  a  consideration  of  the 
universal  scope  of  the  Christian  kerygma.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, Luke's  Gospel,  quite  apart  from  Acts,  underscores 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  proclamation  is  no  exclusive  na- 
tionalistic affair.  The  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Simeon  includes  a  cita- 
tion from  one  of  the  Servant-songs  of  Isaiah  (42:6)  :  "a  light 
for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles"  (Luke  2:32).  When  Luke,  fol- 
lowing Mark,  quotes  Isaiah  40  in  describing  John  the  Bap- 
tist— "The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness:  Prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight" — he  carries  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah  two  verses  farther  than  Mark  so  as  to 
include  "and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God"  (Lk. 
3:4-6;  Mk.  1:2-3;  Is.  40:3-5).  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is 
traced  not  to  Abraham  (as  Matthew)  but  to  Adam  (3:38). 
At  the  outset  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  then,  the  universality  of  the 
Gospel  is  affirmed.  In  Acts  Luke  picks  up  this  theme  again 
and  shows  in  effect  that  the  Church  has  merely  carried  on 
a  mission  which  was  intended  by  Jesus  himself.  At  Pentecost 
mention  is  made  of  the  speaking  in  tongues  and  the  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  "foreigners"  gathered  in  Jerusalem 
in  order  to  underscore  the  ecumenical  character  of  the  Church's 
mission.  Stephen's  defense  (7:1  -53 ) ,  Philip's  mission  to  Samaria 
(8:5-8)  and  proclamation  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (8:26- 
40 ) ,  Paul's  conversion  (9:1-19),  and  Peter's  vision  and  wit- 
ness to  Cornelius  (10:1-11:19)  are  but  milestones  along  the 
way  (odos)  in  the  orderly  movement  of  the  Gospel — to  be 
sure,  all  a  part  of  Luke's  scheme  of  history,  "The  way  of  the 
Lord — from  Nazareth  to  Rome."9 

8Conzelmann,  op.  cit.,  16-17,  clarifies  this  continuity  by  showing  that  for 
Luke  the  story  of  salvation  emerges  in  three  stages:  (i)  the  period  of 
Israel  (Lk.  16:  16)  ;  (ii)  the  period  of  Jesus'  ministry,  characterized  in 
passages  such  as  Lk.  4:  16ff.,  and  Acts  10:38;  (iii)  the  period  since  the 
Ascension,  on  earth  the  period  of  the  ecclesia  pressa,  during  which  the 
virtue  of  patience  is  required,  and  it  is  possble  by  virtue  of  looking  back 
to  the  period  of  Jesus  also  to  look  forward  to  the  Parousia.  "We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  the  two  books  of  Luke  both  belong  together  and  are 
separate,  as  a  result  on  the  one  hand  of  the  continuity  of  redemptive 
history  and  on  the  other  of  its  divisions." 

9Robinson,  op.  cit.  pp.  26-27. 
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The  question  arises:  In  what  sense  is  this  continuity  be- 
tween the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  mission  of  the  Church 
to  be  understood?  How  is  the  mission  of  the  Messianic  com- 
munity like  the  the  mission  of  the  Messiah?  For  Luke  the  con- 
tinuity very  clearly  rests  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  or  to 
use  his  own  terminology,  in  the  witness  which  the  disciples 
bear  to  Jesus  (Acts  1:8).  It  is  evident  that  these  men,  follow- 
ing Pentecost,  do  not  set  out  to  change  the  world  or  to  upset 
the  status  quo  in  some  idealistic  fashion.  Neither  are  they  pri- 
marily concerned  to  "save  souls"  or  to  "integrate  personali- 
ties." Rather  Acts  records  the  persistent  and  almost  monoton- 
ous witness  the  disciples  bear  to  Him  who  did  and  does  change 
the  world  and  upset  the  status  quo,  who  alone  did  and  does 
"save  souls"  and  "integrate  personalities."  For  Luke,  this  mar- 
turia  or  kerygma  is  the  heart  beating  in  the  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian community. 

The  word  "witness"  has  a  dual  meaning:  witness  to  facts 
to  what  one  has  seen  and  heard ;  and  witness  to  opinions,  con- 
victions, which  may  have  no  empirical  verification.  That  is 
to  say,  the  witness  of  the  early  Christians  had  to  do  with  hap- 
penings of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses  or  about  which  they 
had  reliable  information;  and  the  witness  also  had  to  do  with 
the  interpretation  of  these  happenings,  with  the  conviction 
that  these  occurrences  were  of  immense  significance.  Or  again, 
their  witness  had  to  do  with  both  fact  and  faith.10  In  the 
preaching  of  the  early  Church  these  two  sides  of  witness — fact 
and  faith,  happening  and  interpretation — concide.  And  this 
coincidence  of  fact  and  faith  in  preaching  becomes  the  means 
through  which  the  risen  Christ  confronts  men,  through  which 
he  proclaims  himself,  i.e.,  in  the  preaching  about  Christ,  Christ 
makes  himself  known.  In  commissioning  the  seventy  to  preach 
the  in-breaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  said,  "He  who 
hears  you  hears  me"  (Luke  10: 16).  Therefore,  "You  shall  be 
my  witnesses"  means  not  only  "You  shall  recall  the  happenings 
of  my  ministry,  primarily  my  death  and  resurrection"  but  also 
"You  in  your  witness  shall  interpret  these  happenings  as  they 
are — the  acts  of  God,  and  he  who  hears  you  hears  me."  This 
is  all  to  say  that  in  the  witness  of  the  Church  Jesus  proclaims 
himself;  and  thus  the  early  Church  because  of  its  witness  (or 

10H.  Diem,  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1959,  pp.  118f;  H. 
Strathmann,  TWZNT,  IV,  pp.  477ff. 
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its  preaching)  is  conscious  of  its  continuity  with  the  earthly 
Jesus.  Missionary  movements,  then,  such  as  the  journeys  of 
Paul  are  undertaken  joyfully  because  they  provide  the  occasion 
for  this  self-proclamation  of  Christ.  And  so  "the  word  of  God 
grew  and  multiplied"  (Acts  12:24;  6:7). 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  Christological  nature  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  continuity  between  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and 
the  mission  of  the  Church,  the  question  inevitably  arises :  Does 
Luke  view  the  Church  as  "the  extension  of  the  Incarnation"? 
That  is,  if  the  Church  is  in  some  sense  participating  in  the 
work  of  Christ,  cannot  one  go  on  and  say  that  there  is  an  on- 
tological  continuity  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the 
Church?  The  answer  as  far  as  Luke  is  concerned  is  an  em- 
phatic negative. 

When  the  content  of  the  "witness"  of  the  early  Church  is 
closely  examined,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  cross  and  resur- 
rection, as  interpreted  by  the  apostles,  represent  an  already 
accomplished  fact.  "God  has  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ, 
this  Jesus  whom  you  crucified"  (Acts  2:36).  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  that  he  may  become  Lord  and  Christ  as 
a  result  of  the  Church's  mission  or  as  a  result  of  his  reception 
by  men.  God's  eschatological  act  does  not  need  the  Church 
in  order  to  make  it  true.  "It  is  finished"  was  not  a  cry  of  de- 
feat but  of  victory,  the  end  of  a  long  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  light  and  darkness.  The  Church,  therefore,  continues 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  not  as  "the  extension  of  the  Incarnation" 
but  as  the  herald  of  the  victory  of  God  and  his  continuing  rule 
in  the  world. 

If,  then,  the  redemption  of  man  in  Christ  is  not  merely  a 
possibility  but  a  fact,  the  missionary  vocation  of  the  Church 
is  no  cause  for  a  morbid  sobriety  but  rather  for  joyful  pro- 
clamation; it  is  a  "light-hearted  mission."11  The  missionary 
story  of  the  early  Church,  as  Luke  records  it,  is  example  par 
excellence.  The  difficulties  besetting  the  advance  of  the  gospel 
are  numerous,  the  obstacles  insurmountable.  Time  after  time 
Paul  encounters  physical  persecution,  riots,  dissension  within 
the  Church,  and  worst  of  all,  deaf  ears.  And  yet  Luke  never 

11  James  A.  Wharton,  "The  Light-Hearted  Mission  of  the  Church",  Austin 
Seminary  Bulletin,  Vol.  LXXVI,  No.  8  (May  1961),  pp.  14-24. 
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hints  that  cessation  was  talked  about.  Why  should  one  cease 
when  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  struggle  is  already  assured? 

And  so  Luke  writes  of  the  Church's  mission,  describing  it 
as  an  urgent  and  joyful  witness  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ — an 
urgent  witness  because  it  is  a  "sign"  of  the  End,  a  joyful  wit- 
ness because  Christ  makes  himself  known  in  judgment  and 
salvation. 
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Karl  Barth  s  Theology  of  Missions 

By  Shirley  C.  Guthrie,  Jr. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Decatur,  Georgia 

My  assignment  in  this  series  of  talks  was  to  speak  of  mis- 
sions in  "contemporary  theology."  I  have  decided  for  several 
reasons  to  limit  what  I  have  to  say  to  Karl  Barth's  theology 
of  missions.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  obviously  be  impossible 
in  a  45  minute  lecture  to  present  anything  but  the  most  super- 
ficial generalities  on  this  subject  in  contemporary  theology  as 
a  whole  (even  assuming  that  it  can  be  considered  a  "whole"). 
Such  a  common  denominator  presentation  would  in  any  case 
be  worthless.  Barth's  theology  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  place 
to  focus  our  attention  because,  in  contrast  with  other  great 
modern  theologians,  he  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  specific  material 
to  work  with.  From  brief  statements  here  and  there  and  from 
their  overall  emphasis,  one  might  very  well  construct  a  the- 
ology of  missions  from  the  writings  of  others,  but  quite  apart 
from  many  isolated  references  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
missionary  task  of  the  Church,  Barth  devotes  more  than  200 
pages  specifically  to  this  subject.  (I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
what  the  significance  is  of  Barth's  intense  interest  here,  and 
what  this  says  in  answer  to  the  criticism  from  some  circles  that 
his  theology  "cuts  the  nerve"  of  missions.)  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  worth  concentrating  on  Barth  because  of  all  the  great 
contemporary  theologians  he  above  all  stands  in  the  Reformed 
tradition,  and  we  may  expect  therefore  that  especially  we 
Presbyterians  can  profit  from  his  work  also  at  this  point. 

The  passage  to  which  I  have  referred  where  Barth  deals 
with  what  we  may  call  the  theology  of  missions,  and  the  pas- 
sage which  forms  the  primary  basis  for  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you,  comes  in  Church  Dogmatics  IV/3  in  a  section  (para- 
graph 72)   entitled  "The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Sending  of  the 
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Christian  Community.551  I  cannot  even  begin  now  to  summar- 
ize everything  Barth  says  here.  I  can  only  concentrate  on  a 
few  of  the  most  important  themes  running  through  his  discus- 
sion with  the  hope  that  you  will  be  interested  enough  to  read 
Barth5s  own  detailed  discussion. 

Specifically,  I  shall  deal  with  three  interrelated  themes :  ( 1 ) 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  church's  mission  in  the  world, 
(2)  the  church's  understanding  of  the  world  into  which  it  is 
sent  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  (3)  the  church's  understand- 
ing of  itself  as  it  carries  out  its  mission  in  the  light  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

I.  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ground  of  the  Church's  Mission 

to  the  World 

Why  missions?  According  to  Barth,  the  Christian  mission 
to  the  world  is  possible  and  necessary  because  of  what  God 
has  done  (and  by  his  Spirit  is  doing)  in  the  world  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  us  see  what  it  means  first  negatively  and  then  posi- 
tively to  say  that  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  Church's  mission- 
ary task. 

A.  Negatively,  if  the  church's  mission  is  grounded  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  means  that  it  is  not  grounded  on  the  lost  condi- 
tion of  the  world.2  It  is  a  fact  that  apart  from  Christ  men  in 
the  world  are  fallen  away  from  God,  fallen  out  with  their 
neighbors,  and  therefore  also  estranged  from  themselves — and 
in  danger  of  eternal  alienation  from  God,  neighbor  and  self. 
But  the  lost  condition  of  the  world  is  not  the  basis  for  the 
Christian  mission.  Christian  missions  does  not  grow  either  out 
of  the  threat  of  hell  for  unbelievers  or  out  of  the  promise  of 
heaven  for  believers.3 

1Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  page  references  in  the  notes  refer  to  this 
volume.  The  notes  are  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  documentation 
of  our  discussion,  even  with  reference  to  this  limited  part  of  the  Church 
Dogmatics,  but  only  to  indicate  some  typical  passages  in  which  Barth 
deals  with  the  points  at  issue.  For  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  church's 
theology  of  missions  see  IV/3,  pp.  18ff.  For  a  concise  seven-point  sum- 
mary of  what  Barth's  "theology  of  missions"  means  expressly  for  his 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  task  of  "foreign"  missions,  see  IV/3, 
pp.  874ff. 

2804ff. 

3Cf.  561ff. 
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Again,  if  the  church's  mission  is  grounded  in  Jesus  Christ, 
then  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  missions  cannot  be 
grounded  on  the  church  —  its  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Christ;  its  faith  and  obedience;  its  humble  or  perhaps  patron- 
izing desire  to  help  sinful,  lost  men;  its  desire  to  defend  and 
preserve  itself  in  opposition  to  hostile  ideologies  and  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  The  church  is  indeed  given  to  know  and 
experience  and  believe  in  and  serve  Christ.  But  missions  is  not 
grounded  on,  nor  does  it  stand  or  fall  with,  the  correctness  of 
the  church's  knowledge,  the  strength  of  its  faith,  the  vividness 
of  its  religious  experience,  the  commitment  and  vigor  of  its 
obedience,  or  the  intensity  of  its  passion  for  lost  men.4  The 
church  does  indeed  face  hostile  ideologies  and  institutions  in 
the  world,  but  its  mission  is  not  based,  even  in  part,  on  a  con- 
cern to  protect  and  defend  itself  against  its  enemies  (much 
less  to  defeat  them) — not  even  if  the  name  of  the  enemy  is 
communism  or  secularism  or  atheism.5 

Finally,  if  the  church's  mission  is  grounded  in  Jesus  Christ, 
then  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  missions  is  not  grounded 
on  the  motivation  of  individual  members  in  the  church — their 
conversion  and  faith,  their  Christian  experience,  their  com- 
mitment, their  obedience  and  passion  for  lost  men,  their  de- 
sire to  lose  themselves  or  perhaps  save  themselves  in  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  Individual  men  are  of  course  called  to  give 
themselves  to  the  missionary  task  of  the  church.  But  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  is  not  built  on,  nor  does  it  stand  or  fall  with, 
their  theological  or  psychological  or  "spiritual"  motivations.0 

In  short,  according  to  Barth,  a  proper  theology  of  mis- 
sions, like  a  proper  theology  in  general,  cannot  be  man-cen- 
tered. Our  starting  point  can  be  neither  the  desperate  situa- 
tion of  unbelieving  men,  nor  the  conversion  and  faith  and 
commitment  of  believing  men;  neither  the  lost  condition  of 
men  in  the  world,  nor  the  saved  condition  of  men  in  the 
church.  Why?  Not  just  because  that  is  a  very  shaky  founda- 
tion to  build  on,  but  above  all  because  a  man-centered  the- 
ology (even  if  it  is  Churc /^-centered  or  Christian-centered)  by- 

4827ff. 

5767,  837,  875.  Cf.  How  To  Serve  God  in  a  Marxist  Land  (New  York: 
Association  Press,  1959),  pp.  68f.,  72f. 
6780f.  Cf.  561f£ 
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passes  Jesus  Christ  who  alone  is  the  Helper  and  Hope  of  help- 
less, sinful  men  both  in  the  world  and  in  the  church.  At  best  a 
program  of  missions  grounded  on  man  in  one  of  the  ways 
we  have  mentioned  only  uses  Christ  as  an  instrument  (or  a 
weapon!)  instead  of  letting  itself  be  used  by  him.  It  is  there- 
fore doomed  to  failure  from  the  very  beginning,  no  matter 
how  orthodox  or  pious  it  may  sound,  or  how  successful  it  may 
seem  to  work. 

B.  But  what  if  we  begin  talking  about  missions  neither 
with  lost  nor  with  saved  men,  neither  with  world  or  church 
or  individuals  in  the  church?  What  does  it  mean  to  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  church's  mission  in  the  world? 
I  want  to  summarize  Barth's  answer  to  this  question  first  by 
looking  at  the  Christological  context  in  which  he  places  his 
discussion  of  the  mission  of  the  church.  Then  in  the  last  two 
parts  of  this  lecture  I  shall  develop  the  implications  of  this 
Christological  starting  point  in  more  detail. 

The  whole  fourth  part  of  the  Church  Dogmatics  deals  with 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Barth  divides  his  Christology  into  three  parts,  following  the 
traditional  discussion  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ.  But  he  deals 
with  these  "offices"  in  a  new  way.7  The  theme  of  IV/1  of  the 
Church  Dogmatics  is  the  priestly  work  of  Christ.  God  so  loved 
the  world  —  the  whole  world,  the  unbelieving,  rebellious,  sinful 
world — that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  for  it.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Lord  who  humbled  himself  to  become  Servant  and  as 
such  to  die  for  this  world.  His  priestly  death  (his  "humilia- 
tion") means  that  the  whole  world  is  loved,  forgiven,  accepted 
by  God.  It  means  man's  justification  before  God  not  by  works 
or  by  faith  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  thus  means  also  the  calling 
together  of  the  church  as  the  community  not  of  righteous  men, 
but  of  thankful,  forgiven  sinners. 

Barth  then  moves  to  IV/2  and  the  kingly  work  of  Christ. 
If  Christ's  death  means  that  the  Lord  became  Servant  for  us, 
his  resurrection  means  that  the  Suffering  Servant  has  become 
the  triumphant  Lord — not  only  over  Christians,  but  over  the 
whole  world.  If  his  death  means  that  God  accepts  and  forgives 
the  sinful  world,  his  resurrection  means  that  men  who  were 
slaves  of  sin  are  freed  from  sin  to  lead  a  new  life.  It  means  that 

7See  the  summary  survey  of  the  whole  doctrine  in  IV/1,  pp.  79ff. 
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with  the  "exaltation"  of  Christ,  men  also  are  exalted  to  a  life 
of  thankful,  active  obedience  to  God  and  love  for  fellowman. 
In  short,  it  means  the  sanctification  of  men — all  men,  for 
Christ  died  and  rose  for  all.  And  it  means  the  upbuilding  of 
the  church  by  the  living  presence  of  the  powerful  risen  Lord 
who  called  it  into  existence  by  his  death. 

Now  against  this  background,  IV/3  of  the  Church  Dog- 
matics deals  with  the  prophetic  work  of  Christ,  which  signi- 
ficantly comes  last  instead  of  first  as  in  the  traditional  arrange- 
ment. Christ  is  not  only  the  Lord  who  became  Servant  by  his 
priestly  death.  He  is  not  only  the  Servant  who  became  Lord  by 
his  kingly  resurrection.  He  is  also  the  true  Prophet  who  is  at 
work  in  the  world  to  proclaim,  to  make  known,  what  he  has  ac- 
complished. In  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  all  men  has  already  been  accomplished,  as  He- 
brews puts  it,  in  a  "once-for-all"  event.  But  all  men  have  not 
yet  heard  this  Good  News  and  believed  it,  and  entered  into  the 
new  life  it  brings.  They  have  not  yet  subjectively  appropriated 
what  is  objectively  true  also  for  them.  They  absurdly,  falsely, 
live  as  those  who  are  still  fallen  from  God,  although  in  Christ 
God  has  already  overcome  their  alienation.  They  absurdly, 
falsely  live  as  those  fallen  out  with  their  neighbors  and  with 
themselves,  although  in  Christ  also  the  barrier  between  men 
has  already  been  broken  down  (even  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States!)  and  the  self-destroying  attempt  to  live 
without  God  and  against  fellowmen  has  been  made  unneces- 
sary. But  Jesus  Christ  the  true  Prophet  is  at  work  in  the  world 
to  tell  the  world  what  the  real  situation  is,  to  call  men  in  the 
world  to  accept  and  live  by  the  real  truth  about  themselves — 
the  truth  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter.  He  is  not  only  the  one 
who  died  and  rose  for  men,  but  he  himself  is  also  the  great 
Missionary  in  and  to  the  world,  who  by  his  Spirit  enlightens 
the  hearts  of  men  so  that  they  can  become  what  they  already 
are  in  him.  He  calls  them  and  enables  them  to  be  justified  and 
sanctified  men.  He  does  it,  and  strictly  speaking,  he  alone.  But 
he  does  not  do  it  without  the  church,  his  body.  For  as  he 
assembles  and  builds  up  the  church,  he  also  sends  it.  Here  is 
where  the  missionary  task  of  the  church  comes  in.  The  Mis- 
sionary graciously  allows  and  strictly  demands  that  those  who 
already  know  follow  after  him  as  missionaries  to  tell  those 
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who  do  not  yet  know.  The  church  does  not  do  what  Christ 
does.  It  does  not  justify  and  sanctify  and  enlighten  and  thus 
reconcile  and  save.  But  it  is  called  to  bear  witness  to  the  one 
who  has  and  does  and  will  justify  and  sanctify  and  enlighten 
and  reconcile  and  save.  The  ground  of  the  church's  mission? 
Jesus  Christ — Priest,  King,  Prophet;  the  only  Justifier  and 
Sanctifier  and  Truth  of  lost  men;  the  only  ground  but  also 
the  only  content  and  goal  of  the  church's  mission  in  the  world. 

II.  The  Church's  Understanding  of  the  World  in  the 
Light  of  Jesus  Christ 

We  only  spell  out  in  more  detail  what  we  have  already 
said  if  now  we  move  on  to  ask  how  according  to  Barth  the 
church  looks  at  the  world  into  which  it  is  sent  with  a  mission- 
ary task,  when  it  looks  at  it  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  and  last  and  primary  thing  we  have  to  say  about 
the  world  into  which  we  are  sent  is  that  it  already  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ!8  Jesus  Christ  is  already  Lord  over  the  whole 
world.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however  hostile  or  mere- 
ly indifferent,  over  which  he  is  not  already  Lord.  And  if  the 
Lord  we  are  speaking  of  is  Jesus  Christy  the  one  who  loved  and 
died  for  hostile,  indifferent  men,  that  means  also  that  the 
whole  world  is  already  loved  as  well  as  ruled  by  him.  There 
are  no  depths  of  sin  anywhere,  however  black,  where  his  love 
as  well  as  his  power  is  not  already  at  work.  Thus  it  is  not  so 
that  insofar  as  there  are  missionaries  in  the  world  Christ  may 
gradually  become  Lord  of  all  men,  the  world  more  and  more 
belong  to  him.  Rather  it  is  because  he  is  already  Lord  with  all 
authority,  because  the  world  already  belongs  to  him,  that  there 
can  be  missionaries:  "All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
has  been  given  me  .  .  .  therefore,  go."  And  it  is  especially  Paul 
who  emphasizes  that  the  same  work  which  made  Christ  power- 
ful Lord  over  the  world  also  shows  him  to  be  at  the  same  time 
the  loving  Helper  of  the  world :  "In  him  the  fulness  of  God  was 
pleased  to  dwell,  and  through  him  to  reconcile  all  things, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven"  (Col.  1.19f.).  "God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself"  (II  cor.  2:19).  How 
does  the  world  look  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ?  It  is  the  world 
which  already  belongs  to  him,  the  world  already  ruled  and 
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already  loved  by  him — even  before  there  was  a  church  or 
Christians  in  the  church  to  take  up  a  mission  to  the  world. 

Now  several  things  follow  from  this  New  Testament  cer- 
tainty, according  to  Barth : 

1.  The  church's  mission  cannot  be  to  "take"  Christ  to 
the  world — as  if  he  were  a  product  to  be  packaged  as  attrac- 
tively as  possible  and  exported  and  sold.  The  Church  can  go 
no  place  in  the  world  where  the  risen,  living  Christ  has  not 
already  been  long  before  it,  and  where  he  is  not  already  power- 
fully and  lovingly  at  work  even  where  men  do  not  yet  know 
about  him  or  have  already  rejected  him.  The  church  can  only 
follow  after  him — and  that  means  follow  behind  him. 

Nor  can  the  church's  mission  be  to  "win  the  world  for 
Christ,"  as  if  he  were  powerless  to  help  himself,  as  if  the  church 
were  in  a  position  to  be  his  sponsor,  protector  and  defender. 
The  church  is  not  called  and  sent  to  win  the  world  for  Christ, 
but  simply  to  announce  the  Good  News  that  Christ  has  al- 
ready won  the  world. 

In  short,  the  church's  mission  cannot  be  to  make  him  Lord 
and  Saviour,  or  convince  the  world  to  let  him  be  Lord  and 
Saviour,  but  only  to  declare  to  the  world  the  fact  that  he  is  its 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

2.  If  the  church  goes  about  its  missionary  task  with  the 
certainty  that  the  world  already  belongs  to  Christ  as  a  world 
ruled  and  loved  by  him,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  church  is 
sentimentally  or  naively  blind  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  world  — 
its  ignorance  of  God,  its  rejection  of  and  hostility  to  him,  its  re- 
sistance to  his  grace.9  Nor  is  the  church  blind  to  the  resulting 
chaos  in  human  relationships  and  in  individual  human  per- 
sonalities. On  the  contrary,  only  the  church  which  knows  of 
the  lordship  and  love  of  Christ  really  knows  the  seriousness  of 
the  world's  sinful,  lost  condition.  Just  because  it  knows  about 
the  cross  and  resurrection  by  which  Christ  became  the  world's 
loving  Lord  and  powerful  Saviour,  the  church  and  only  the 
church  knows  that  the  world's  situation  was  and  is  so  hopeless 
that  only  God  could  and  can  help  it.  Just  the  church  knows 
that  the  world's  rebellion  against  God  and  hatred  of  neighbor 
was  and  is  so  strong  that  only  God  is  strong  enough  to  defeat 
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it  and  put  it  out  of  the  way.  Just  the  church  which  knows  how 
completely  God  in  Christ  loves  and  cares  for  unworthy,  un- 
deserving, sinful  men — just  that  church  knows  how  superficial, 
self-seeking  and  thus  unloving  is  the  best  of  what  passes  for 
love  in  the  world.  It  is  just  the  power  and  love  of  the  Christ 
to  whom  the  world  already  belongs  which  unmercifully  ex- 
pose the  sinfulness  of  the  world.  It  is  the  light  of  Christ  which 
shows  how  black  the  darkness  of  the  world  is.  So  we  need  not 
be  afraid  that  we  will  not  take  sin  seriously  enough,  says  Barth, 
if  we  take  the  total  victory  and  total  love  of  God's  grace  in 
Christ  too  seriously.  The  situation  is  just  the  opposite:  only 
when  we  know  about  Christ's  love  for  sinners  do  we  see  how 
sinful  the  world  (including  us  I)  is;  only  when  we  know  about 
Christ's  victory  over  sin  do  we  know  how  dreadful  sin  is.10 

But  on  the  other  hand,  this  does  not  mean,  according  to 
Barth,  that  the  lost  and  sinful  condition  of  the  world  can  be 
the  theme  of  Christian  missions.  We  have  not  been  com- 
manded to  proclaim  sin,  damnation  and  hell.  We  are  sent  to 
proclaim  "nothing  except  Jesus  Christ"  (I  Cor.  2:2) — the 
one  who  loved  and  still  loves  the  sinful  world,  the  one  who  on 
Easter  morning  has  overcome  once-for-all  the  power  of  sin  and 
death  and  hell  which  enslaves  and  corrupts  and  torments  the 
world.  Sin  and  lostness  and  hell  will  always  be  there  in  the 
church's  missionary  message,  but  not  as  an  independent  theme 
alongside  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  if  they  might  really 
be  equally  as  powerful  or  even  more  powerful  than  he.  They 
can  only  be  there  as  the  sin  which  has  been  forgiven,  the  lost 
who  have  been  found,  the  hell  which  has  been  defeated  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Just  when  it  speaks  most  clearly  of  the  world's 
sin  and  God's  judgment,  the  church  does  not  have  bad  news 
but  Good  News  to  proclaim.  The  same  God  who  judges  sin- 
ners, loved  them.  He  judged  them  in  such  a  way  that  in  Christ 
he  took  his  own  judgment  on  himself,  so  that  a  miserable, 
suffering  world  might  be  set  free  from  the  misery  and  suffer- 
ing and  death  it  has  brought  and  still  brings  on  itself.  In  a 
word,  if  the  church  knows  that  the  world  already  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ,  it  will  go  about  its  missionary  task  without  illu- 
sion about  the  world's  sinfulness,  but  it  cannot  take  the  world's 
sin  as  seriously  as  it  does  the  grace  and  power  of  Christ — as  if 
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Easter  had  never  happened,  or  as  if  it  really  meant  nothing.11 

3.  One  final  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  mis- 
sionary church  looks  at  the  world  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  it  looks  into  the  world  it  sees  men,  human  beings.12  This 
means  first  of  all  that  the  church  is  not  interested  abstractly 
in  "souls,"  either  lost  or  saved.  God  did  not  create  bodiless 
souls,  but  men.  He  does  not  save  bodiless  souls,  but  men.  The 
Word  did  not  become  a  ghost,  but  a  flesh  and  blood  man.  He 
lived  and  died  and  rose  again  for  whole  men.  We  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  So  the  church  which  follows  this 
Lord  into  the  world  will  have  a  passion  not  for  souls,  but  for 
men — body  and  soul,  soul  and  body.13 

Secondly,  if  the  church  is  interested  in  men  when  it  looks 
at  and  goes  into  the  world,  that  means  that  it  will  not  be  in- 
terested first  of  all  in  "causes"  of  one  kind  or  another — not 
even  in  the  "Christian  cause"  or  the  "cause  of  the  church",  or 
the  "missionary  cause" — not  to  mention  the  American  cause 
or  the  capitalistic  cause  or  the  democratic  cause  or  the  cause 
of  Western  civilization.  The  church  is  interested  in  men.  There- 
fore all  causes  must  serve  men,  not  men  causes.  14 

Finally,  if  it  looks  at  the  world  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  church  will  look  at  men  in  the  world,  however  sinful, 
with  compassion.  To  use  Barth's  expression,  the  church  by 
definition  is  the  "community  for  the  world."15  The  church 
which  knows  the  risen  Lord  who  died  for  the  world  and  now 
rules  it  in  love  cannot  have  contempt  for  sinful  men  in  the 
world,  or  approach  them  with  suspicion  and  beligerence,  or 
speak  to  them  and  live  among  them  with  an  attitude  of  super- 
iority and  condescension.  Like  its  risen  Lord  who  was  "moved 
with  compassion"  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  who  was  the 
friend  of  sinners  and  outcasts,  the  church  too  can  only  look  at 
men  in  the  world — the  dirty,  ugly,  God-hating  and  brother- 
hating  world — with  compassionate,  friendly  eyes.  If  it  is  afraid 
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of  being  too  "worldly"  or  "unspiritual"  if  it  stands  by  and  with 
and  for  men  trapped  in  sin  and  its  nasty  consequences,  then  it 
is  too  other-worldly,  too  spiritual,  for  the  Christ  who  identified 
himself  with,  suffered  and  died  and  rose  for  just  such  men. 
Such  a  church  only  proves  how  really  worldly  it  actually  is, 
with  the  same  self-righteous,  self-seeking  pride  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  sinful  world  itself.16  Without  participating  in 
the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  and  without  in  any  way  condoning 
it,  not  hesitating  to  speak  a  prophetic  word  of  judgment  against 
it,  the  church  which  sees  the  world  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
can  only  be  for  and  not  against  or  indifferent  to  the  poor  guilty, 
suffering,  miserable  sinners  of  the  world  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, and  only  make  things  worse  for  themselves  and  others 
the  more  they  try.17 

III.  The  Church's  understanding  of  Itself  as  It 
Carries  out  Its  Missionary  Task  in  the  World 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  major  theme  I  want  to  discuss 
in  Barth's  theology  of  the  missionary  task  of  the  church.  How 
does  the  church  understand  itself  as  it  goes  into  the  world  in 
the  light  of,  and  following  after  Jesus  Christ?18 

If  the  church  goes  about  its  missionary  task  on  the  basis 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  will  not  dream  of  thinking  of  itself 
as  those  whom  God  loves  as  over  against  men  in  the  world 
whom  God  does  not  love,  for  Good  Friday  means  not  that  God 
so  loved  the  church,  but  he  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  son.  Nor  will  it  think  of  itself  as  the  com- 
munity of  good  men  over  against  the  community  of  sinful  men, 
for  Good  Friday  means  that  God  loved  and  still  loves  sinners, 
and  the  church  which  excludes  itself  from  the  company  of 
sinners  thereby  excludes  itself  from  those  whom  God  loves. 

Again,  if  the  church  goes  about  its  mission  on  the  basis 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  will  not  identify  itself  as  that 
part  of  the  world  where  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  as  over  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  where  he  is  not  Lord.  It  would  thereby  deny 
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its  own  Gospel,  and  say  that  in  fact  Christ  is  not  really  Lord 
after  all  but  that  at  least  part  of  the  world — the  greater  part 
of  it — still  belongs  to  the  devil.  Nor  strictly  speaking  can  the 
church  even  distinguish  between  itself  and  the  world  as  be- 
tween the  saved  and  the  unsaved,  for  this  would  be  to  deny 
or  render  ineffective  the  central  message  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  the  salvation  event  has 
already  happened  once-for-all.10 

Barth's  answer  to  this  dilemma,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  to  say  that  the  difference  between  church  and  world 
is  that  the  church  knows  about  and  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
therefore  already  enjoys  the  forgiveness  and  new  life  which  he 
has  already  won  for  all  men,  whereas  the  world  does  not  yet 
know  about  and  believe  in  him  and  therefore  does  not  yet  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  his  work.  It  is  not  so  that  Christ  is  for  the 
church  and  Christians  in  the  church,  and  against  the  world 
and  unbelievers  in  the  world,  so  that  we  are  "inside"  and  they 
"outside"  the  loving  power  and  powerful  love  of  Christ.  It  is 
rather  so  that  the  church  and  Christians  in  the  church  know 
the  truth  about  all  men  in  Jesus  Christ — the  truth  that  sin- 
ners have  been  forgiven  and  prisoners  set  free,  that  the  light 
has  shined  in  the  world's  darkness  and  the  day  of  salvation 
come.  The  world  and  unbelievers  on  the  other  hand  still  live 
unnecessarily  but  none  the  less  hopelessly  as  if  there  were  no 
forgiveness,  as  if  the  prison  doors  were  still  locked,  as  if  it  were 
still  dark,  as  if  there  were  no  hope  for  salvation  except  all  the 
pitiful  false  hopes  which  one  by  one  inevitably  fail.  Unless  they 
hear  and  believe  the  truth,  they  will  be  forever  trapped  in  this 
lie.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Christians  are  only  those  who 
know  and  unbelievers  those  who  do  not  yet  know  the  truth 
about  all  men.20  And  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  world  belongs 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  who  loved  and  died  for  the  whole 
world  and  still  loves  and  reigns  over  the  whole  world. 

Now  this  understanding  of  the  church  has  several  very  im- 
portant consequences  for  the  self-understanding  of  the  church 
in  its  missionary  task  in  the  world.  If  the  church  understands 
itself  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  already  belongs 
to  Christ,  it  can  have  only  a  very  modest  understanding  of  it- 
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self  and  its  task.  It  is  not  called  or  allowed  to  do  anything  else 
but  to  be  a  witness — a  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.21  We  are  not 
called  to  point  to  ourselves,  our  wisdom  and  holiness,  our  saved 
condition  and  saving  power;  we  are  called  only  to  point  to 
him,  his  wisdom,  his  holiness,  his  saving  power.  We  are  not 
called  or  allowed  to  act  as  if  we  had  anything  to  give  to  the 
world  or  do  for  the  world  ( as  if  we  ourselves  were  not  in  every 
moment  of  our  existence  totally  helpless,  totally  lost,  totally 
hopeless  apart  from  him) .  We  are  called  to  speak  only  of  what 
he  has  already  given  not  only  to  us  but  to  all  men,  what  he  has 
already  done  not  only  for  us  but  for  all  men.  We  are  not  al- 
lowed to  pretend  that  we  can  do  what  only  Christ  has  done 
and  does  do  for  the  world.  We  do  not  and  cannot  judge  sin- 
ners, convert  unbelievers,  save  lost  men,  create  new  men,  bring 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.22  Jesus  Christ  and  he  alone  has  the 
right  and  the  power  to  do  these  things.  How  could  we  dare 
act  as  if  we  could  do  any  of  them,  when  the  church  and  we 
Christians  in  it  are  ourselves  those  who  are  judged,  who  prove 
every  day  that  we  ourselves  need  to  be  converted,  who  our- 
selves act  every  day  as  if  there  were  no  God  and  live  with  con- 
tempt or  plain  indifference  with  our  neighbor  in  need,  who 
every  day  prove  that  we  ourselves  need  to  be  reconciled  and 
made  new  men,  who  ourselves  are  the  world  which  needs  to 
be  overcome?  No,  we  are  not  allowed  to  act  as  if  we  were 
the  converters,  reconcilers,  and  saviours  of  lost  men  and  con- 
querors of  the  world  for  God.  We  have  only  been  given  the  very 
humble  task  of  pointing  away  from  ourselves  to  the  one  who 
has  done  and  does  do  these  things.23  We  can  only  be  witnesses. 

Two  things  need  to  be  said  about  this  very  limited,  very 
modest  task  of  the  church.  Those  of  you  who  know  Barth 
will  recognize  now  the  relationship  between  grace  and  law 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  thought. 

The  first  thing  is  this:  Just  when  and  only  when  we  are 
modest  enough  to  be  only  witnesses  and  to  let  him  be  Saviour 
and  Lord,  just  when  we  do  not  arrogantly  or  desperately  and 
frantically  think  that  we  have  to  try  to  do  what  he  alone  can 
do,  just  then  and  only  then  the  missionary  task  of  the  church 
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becomes  an  unbelievably  confident,  even  carefree  enterprise.24 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  world's  Lord  and  Saviour!  The  world 
already  belongs  to  him !  That  means  that  there  is  no  place  we 
can  go  where  he  has  not  already  been  before  us  and  where 
he  is  not  already  at  work.  We  do  not  have  to  go  into  the  hostile 
or  indifferent  world  anxiously  or  defensively;  we  may  go  into 
that  world  thankfully  and  confidently  and  joyfully,  because  we 
go  to  meet  him.  Long  before  we  ever  thought  of  going  into 
the  world,  he  has  entered  into  it  and  identified  himself  with 
it.  Long  before  we  became  concerned  about  guilty,  unbeliev- 
ing men,  he  cared  for  them  and  gave  his  life  for  them.  Long 
before  we  ever  dreamed  of  going  out  to  do  battle  with  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  evil  and  death  in  the  world,  he 
triumphed  over  them.  Long  before  it  ever  occurred  to  us  to  go 
and  live  among  and  minister  to  unbelievers  near  at  hand  or 
far  away,  he  has  been  and  is  living  among  them,  ministering 
to  them.  Wherever  we  look,  wherever  we  go,  in  the  world, 
he  is  already  there — He,  the  loving  Lord  to  whom  the  world 
already  belongs.  That  means  once  again  that  the  task  of 
Christian  missions  is  not  a  world  to  win,  but  a  victory  to  an- 
nounce; not  a  kingdom  to  establish,  but  a  kingdom  to  move 
into;  not  salvation  to  achieve  either  for  ourselves  or  for  others, 
but  a  salvation  to  announce  and  enjoy.2"'  That  is  the  comfort 
and  confidence,  the  joy  and  freedom,  of  Christian  missions. 
The  same  Christ  who  is  our  Great  High  Priest,  who  is  the  Lord 
over  all  lords  and  King  over  all  kings,  is  also  the  true  Prophet, 
the  Great  Missionary.  We  do  not  have  to  undertake  the  im- 
possible task  or  shoulder  the  impossibly  heavy  burden  of  do- 
ing his  work  for  him.  We  are  simply  invited  to  participate  with 
him  in  the  work  he  himself  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do. 

But  the  second  thing  has  to  be  said  just  as  strongly.  If 
we  are  invited  to  share  in  the  work  which  strictly  speaking  he 
and  he  alone  accomplishes,  we  are  also  commanded  to  share 
in  it.  The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  does  not  need  us,  that  he  al- 
ready has  done  and  is  doing  and  will  do  everything,  does  not 
mean  that  the  missionary  task  of  the  church  is  something  we 
might  just  as  well  leave  undone.  The  same  Christ  who  has 
gone  before  us  and  prepared  the  way  for  us,  who  is  already 
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powerfully  and  lovingly  at  work  in  the  world,  says  to  us  in  un- 
mistakable terms:  "Follow  me!"  That  means  follow  me  also 
to  Africa  and  Asia  and  South  America — and  it  means  just  as 
forcefully  follow  me  also  into  the  Negro  neighborhoods  and 
bars  and  slums  and  hospitals  and  government  buildings  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  that  is  where  he  has  gone;  that  also  is 
the  world  which  already  belongs  to  him,  and  where  he  is  al- 
ready at  work.  And  if  we  will  not  hear  and  obey  this  "follow 
me,"  we  only  prove  also  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  do 
not  believe  in  him  at  all.  We  deny  that  Christmas  and  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  are  true.  We  say  that  it  is  not  really  so  that 
he  is  the  world's  or  our  Lord  and  Christ.  For  if  we  ignore  the 
ugly,  dirty,  sinful  world,  we  ignore  him,  who  lowered  himself 
at  Christmas  to  become  a  part  of  just  this  kind  of  world.  If 
we  are  too  proud  or  simply  too  unconcerned  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  guilty,  suffering  miserable  men  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  the  world,  we  are  too  proud  and  unconcerned 
for  him  who  died  on  Good  Friday  for  just  such  men.  To  aban- 
don any  part  of  the  world,  East  or  West,  civilized  or  uncivil- 
ized— or  any  area  of  life,  political  and  economic  and  social  as 
well  as  individual  and  "religious" — is  to  abandon  him  who  on 
Easter  day  became  Lord  over  all  the  world  and  every  area  of 
life. 

According  to  Barth,  therefore,  it  is  foolish,  even  unbeliev- 
ing, to  ask  whether  there  should  be  missions,  or  if  missions  are 
important.  The  church  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mis- 
sionary church  or  it  is  not  the  church  at  all.26  And  the  indivi- 
dual Christian  is  not  even  asked  whether  he  will  be  a  mission- 
ary, for  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  that.  The  only  possible  ques- 
tion is  where  and  how  he  will  fulfill  his  missionary  task.  To 
question  missions  is  to  question  Christ  himself.  To  deny  or  be 
indifferent  to  the  missionary  task  of  the  church  is  to  deny  or  be 
indifferent  to  Christ  himself.  It  is  just  as  simple  and  just  as  im- 
portant as  that.  For  by  definition  to  be  the  church  and  an  in- 
dividual Christian  means  to  hear  the  very  same  Christ  who 
has  done  everything  for  us  and  before  us  make  an  inescap- 
able, either-or  demand  of  us:  "Follow  me" — and  that  means 
an  inescapable,  unmistakable  "Go  therefore." 
26875. 
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In  conclusion,  I  think  it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  Barth's  whole  theology  of  missions  is  intended  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  commentary  on  the  following  words  of  the 
risen  Lord  himself — words  which  contain  first  some  unbeliev- 
ably Good  News;  second  an  absolutely  serious  command;  but 
third  an  absolutely  certain  promise — words  which  therefore 
mean  law,  but  law  enclosed  both  before  and  after  by  grace: 
"All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me. 
Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations  (note:  make 
disciples;  not  "convert"  or  "save")27  .  .  .  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  to  the  close  of  the  age."28 
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28Cf.  Barth's  exegetical  study  of  Matt.  28:16-20  in  The  Theology  of  the 
Christian  Mission,  ed.  Gerald  H.  Anderson  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill, 
1961),  pp.  55ff. 
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Our  Church  and  the  Demand  for  a 
Theology  of  Missions 

By  Thomas  Watson  Street 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  World  Missions, 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

Our  theme  is  The  Demand  for  a  Theology  of  Missions. 
Regardless  of  the  value — or  valuelessness — of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  subject  should  have  great  appeal.  From  considerable 
experience  on  a  seminary  campus  I  can  testify  that  theology 
of  missions  is  one  of  the  most  popular  topics  for  discussion. 
Everyone  gets  in  on  the  act!  Such  a  subject  can  even  unite 
two  Seminary  societies,  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  and 
the  Society  of  Theological  Inquiry!  For  the  most  part  these 
societies  have  different  memberships  and  have  different  in- 
terests. But  on  theology  of  missions  they  find  common  ground. 
They  will  discuss  the  subject  in  different  ways  but  they  will 
discuss  it. 

Further,  mission  theology  commands  considerable  interest 
in  the  intellectual  circles  of  the  church,  especially  among  young 
ministers.  It  is  a  topic  receiving  frequent  attention  in  our  own 
church.  For  example,  it  was  a  major  concern  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ad-Interim  Committee  which  reported  to  the  1954 
General  Assembly.  The  results  of  the  study  of  that  report  by 
the  Board  of  World  Missions  were  submitted  to  the  1955  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  1959  the  World  Mission  Chairmen,  gathered 
at  Montreat,  requested  a  statement  of  the  Board's  theology  of 
missions.  The  World  Mission  Chairmen  stated,  "There  is  a 
need  for  the  theological  basis  of  our  world  mission  enterprise 
to  be  more  clearly  articulated.  The  root  of  any  endeavor  of 
the  church  is  theological,  and  when  this  is  forgotten  there  is 
a  drift  toward  conclusions  which  cannot  withstand  careful 
examination  or  inspire  real  commitment.  We  need  to  hear 
clearly  stated  the  theology  upon  which  rests  our  understanding 
of  the  missionary  motive.  Are  souls  eternally  damned  if  we 
fail  to  carry  the  message  of  Christ  to  them  or  can  we  leave 
this  question  to  God  and  still  have  a  valid  Christian  impera- 
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tive?"  This  request  of  the  Chairmen  led  to  a  little  pamphlet 
which  was  composed  and  distributed  widely  by  the  Board  of 
World  Missions,  "Some  Theological  Bases  of  World  Missions." 

Still  again  in  1959  Central  Texas  Presbytery  overtured  the 
General  Assembly  to  appoint  and  Ad- Interim  Committee  to 
study  "The  whole  philosophy  of  world  missions."  This  over- 
ture was  the  primary  factor  which  led  to  the  Consultation  on 
World  Missions  held  at  Montreat,  North  Carolina,  in  October, 
1962.  The  Consultation  Report  included  a  theological  state- 
ment, and  it  included  a  recommendation  that  "the  publica- 
tions of  the  Board  include  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  the- 
ological basis  of  our  missions."  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Con- 
sultation there  was  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  seminaries 
about  the  theology  of  missions  followed  by  the  Board  of  World 
Missions,  with  a  request  for  some  explanation  and  justification 
of  that  theology.  And  recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Board  "sponsor  a  special  study  of  the  theology  of  missions,  in- 
volving representative  leaders  in  various  areas  of  the  church's 
life,  and  report  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  church."  Well, 
one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  we  will  get  mission  theology  "clear- 
ly articulated." 

This  continuing  interest  in  mission  theology  in  our  own 
church  parallels  what  has  been  happening  in  other  denomina- 
tions and  in  the  missionary  enterprise  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
in  preparation  for  the  Willengen  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council  in  1951,  there  was  world-wide  study 
of  mission  theology,  and  this  study  involved  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Biblical  scholars  and  theologians.  The  results  of  that  con- 
ference were  published  in  a  volume.  The  Missionary  Obliga- 
tion of  the  Church.  But  the  interest  in  a  theology  of  missions 
has  not  abated  nor  has  there  been  any  indication  that  the  the- 
ological task  is  considered  finished.  Some  exciting  theological 
study  is  reflected  in  two  recent  books,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Missionary  Studies  of  the  Division  of  World  Mis- 
sion and  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These 
studies  are,  The  Missionary  Nature  of  the  Church,  by  Johan- 
nes Blauw,  and  Upon  the  Earth,  by  D.  T.  Niles.  In  addition 
there  has  appeared  a  publication  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  The  Missionary  Task  of  the  Church — Theological 
Reflections.  Some  of  these  developments  toward  a  theology  of 
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missions  are  reviewed  by  Gerald  H.  Anderson  in  the  book, 
The  Theology  of  the  Christian  Mission. 

This  continuing  demand  for  a  theology  of  missions  is  as  it 
should  be.  For  the  theological  task  is  not  finished.  After  all  of 
the  study  mentioned  above,  a  Lutheran  scholar  could  say, 
"American  Lutherans  have  not  formulated  clear  theological 
principles  on  which  our  pursuit  of  world  missions  is  based." 
"We  have  no  theological  interpretation  of  the  non-Christian 
religions,  and  no  clear  theological  treatments  of  our  purpose. 
So  we  have  had  to  muddle  through."  Again,  "Our  promotion- 
al material  is  designed  mainly  to  keep  the  wheels  going  and, 
often,  is  propogandistic."  "We  have  a  monopoly  on  financial 
and  organizational  policies  and  know-how,  and  no  under- 
standing of  the  missionary  task  as  related  to  theology."  It 
could  be  said  also,  I  believe,  that  there  is  still  considerable 
need  for  a  relevant  theological  understanding  of  anthropology 
— for  example,  a  fresh  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  lost- 
ness  of  man.  We  need  the  best  Christian  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  day  giving  relevant  expression  to  a  basic  fundamental :  to 
man's  need  of  Christ  there  is  absolutely  no  exception.  There 
is  also  need  for  a  serious  re-consideration  of  the  church-cen- 
teredness  of  much  of  the  theology  of  our  time.  In  any  case,  the 
continuing  demand  for  attention  to  mission  theology  is  evi- 
dence that  not  all  of  the  issues  have  been  clarified  nor  all  of 
the  questions  answered.  But  it  does  not  indicate  that  in  our 
church  or  in  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  the  theological 
task  has  been  neglected  and  that  no  progress  has  been  made. 

This  continuing  demand  for  mission  theology  is  most  fre- 
quently addressed  to  our  Board  of  World  Missions.  It  would 
be  easy  to  be  defensive,  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  to 
lament  that  before  one  study  of  mission  theology  is  completed 
another  is  demanded,  to  request  that  the  question  of  an  ade- 
quate theology  be  not  confined  to  world  missions  but  that 
theological  professors  and  students  be  asked  to  state  their  the- 
ology of  theological  education,  that  the  busy  pastor  give  a  fre- 
quent account  of  his  theology  of  ministry,  that  presbytery 
executives  render  semi-annual  written  statements  of  their  the- 
ology of  the  Church  and  of  church  administration.  But  such 
a  reaction  would  not  be  helpful.  Those  demanding  an  ade- 
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quate  mission  theology  are  making  legitimate  and  important 
demands. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  asking  that  we  be  alert.  This  is 
why  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  answer  that  the  missionary 
agency  has  no  theology  of  missions  but  only  implements  the 
Church's  theology  of  missions.  For  the  inquirers  are  not  asking 
whether  we  are  orthodox,  faithfully  following  the  Church's 
theology,  but  whether  we  are  alert.  Seminarians  and  others 
are  conscious  of  new  and  helpful  theological  insights  and  of 
new  and  fresh  statements  of  fundamental  truths.  They  know 
that  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  vital  Biblical  and  theological 
study.  They  want  to  be  sure  that  those  who  administer  the 
Church's  missionary  work  are  familiar  with  these  studies,  are 
wrestling  with  these  emphases,  and  are  seeking  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  Church's  missionary  outreach  the  sound  insights  of  the 
best  scholarship  of  our  time.  And  these  inquirers  have  a  right 
to  expect  this  of  a  mission  board  and  its  staff. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  are  demanding  an  ade- 
quate theology  of  missions  are  asking  for  leadership.  And  this 
is  further  reason  why  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  mission 
agency  has  no  theology  of  missions,  but  simply  implements  the 
theology  of  the  church.  For  the  demand  is  not  that  we  depart 
from  the  mission  theology  of  the  denomination  but  that  we  be 
prepared  to  furnish  theological  leadership  with  respect  to 
missions.  No  missionary  agency  would  justify  a  lack  of  creative 
leadership  as  regards  methods.  It  feels  an  obligation  to  devise 
the  best  missionary  strategy,  and  to  lead  the  Church  to  see  the 
relevance  of  that  strategy  and  to  support  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
agency  has  the  responsibility  of  leadership  as  regards  mission- 
ary theology.  If  the  Church's  mission  theology  is  inadequate  or 
unbiblical  and  therefore  unsound,  the  mission  agency  should 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Church  and  ask  for  a  change. 
Concentration  on  the  missionary  task  should  lead  to  deeper  in- 
sights which  the  mission  agency  should  share  with  the  Church. 

In  the  third  place,  those  demanding  an  adequate  theology 
of  missions  are  asking  that  mission  administrators  be  theologi- 
cally responsible.  Basically  they  are  asking,  "Do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing?"  Dr.  Harry  R.  Boer  writes,  "When  the 
method  whereby  the  witnessing  task  of  the  Church  is  executed 
contradicts  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  discharged,  a  working 
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at  cross  purposes  ensues  which  can  only  result  in  failure." 
Without  sound  theology  we  will  be  working  at  cross  purposes ; 
we  will  not  know  what  we  are  doing  and  certainly  we  will  be 
doing  the  wrong  thing.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  Christian 
missions  be  conducted  properly,  not  as  propaganda  or  church 
extension  or  pious  individualism,  but  as  the  "simple,  loyal, 
patient,  obedient  participation  in  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  which  God  has  for  the  world  and  which  He  effects  him- 
self." 

Of  course,  the  concern  for  theology  of  missions  must  not 
be  the  responsibility  of  missionary  administrators  alone.  We 
desperately  need  the  continuing  and  much  greater  contribution 
of  professors  of  theology  and  professors  of  Biblical  studies.  Fur- 
ther, the  concern  must  be  shared  by  every  particular  church. 
As  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  reminds  us,  "Today  the  question 
of  the  theology  of  Christian  mission  is  a  question  that — wheth- 
er recognized  or  not — knocks  at  the  door  of  every  congrega- 
tion." 

However,  having  recognized  the  importance  of  the  con- 
cern for  and  the  gains  in  the  demand  for  a  theology  of  mis- 
sions, we  cannot  stop  here.  These  demands  may  be  a  channel 
of  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches.  But  these  demands 
may  also  involve  dangers.  In  citing  these  dangers  let  me  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  the  very  important  and 
very  necessary  contributions  of  systematic  theology  and  of  sys- 
tematic theologians.  I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  any  anti- 
intellectualism  or  questioning  the  merit  of  disciplined  thought 
and  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  talking  about  theology, 
but  about  what  may  be  called  "theologizing."  Here  there  are 
three  dangers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  forget  that  Christian  missions 
begin  with  the  Gospel,  not  with  theology.  I  am  thus  modifying 
a  statement  of  Norman  Goodall  who  reminds  us  that  "The 
missionary  obligation  begins  with  the  Gospel,  not  with  the- 
ology." And  Dr.  Nels  Ferre  has  written,  "A  theology  of  mis- 
sions adds  nothing  to  the  Christian  faith." 

This  is  what  we  are  apt  to  forget :  That  all  our  theologiz- 
ing can  add  not  one  cubit  to  the  stature  of  the  Gospel.  When 
theology  is  not  a  scheme  but  "an  exciting  process  of  thinking 
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which  originates  in  a  careful  genuinely  attentative  reading  of 
the  Scriptures/'  it  is  of  great  value.  But  even  so  it  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  Gospel. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  our  modern  infatuation  with  the 
practical  is  the  belief  that  another  method  or  a  new  technique 
will  solve  our  problems.  Theologians — amateur  and  profes- 
sional— have  warned  us  of  this  illusion.  But  we  face  a  similar 
danger  with  respect  to  mission  theologizing.  We  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  a  new  theology  of  missions  will  get  the  job  done.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  appear  to  believe  that  the  newer  the  the- 
ology of  missions,  the  surer  the  results.  Dr.  George  Sweazy  has 
written,  "Those  who  write  and  plan  for  "evangelism"  seem 
often  to  be  straining  for  the  novel,  because  they  are  jaded  with 
the  old  words  and  old  methods  .  .  ."  He  added,  perhaps  un- 
fairly, "If  you  invite  a  typical  young  professor  of  theology  to 
your  church  for  a  lectureship,  you  may  find  that  he  is  willing 
to  talk  about  the  Gospel  of  John  but  not  greatly  interested. 
What  he  really  burns  to  explain  to  our  baffled  members  is  the 
crypto-Christianity  of  Kafka,  or  the  hidden  Gospel  themes  of 
Henry  Miller." 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  theology,  even  new  the- 
ology, is  not  the  primary  thing.  According  to  Henrik  Kraemer, 
"We  are  under  the  delusion  that  the  so-called  problem  of  evan- 
gelism can  mainly  be  solved  by  the  direct  way  either  of  good 
theology  or  of  good  and  new  methods  or  of  very  well  planned 
actions  .  .  .  Let  me  add  that  under  "good  theology"  I  mean  also 
the  matter  of  what  is  called  "new  ways  of  communication" 
and  a  "new  language  for  translating  the  Christian  message  .  .  ." 

What  is  basic  is  not  theology  but  the  Gospel.  All  of  our 
deep  interests  in  the  theology  of  missions  must  not  lead  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  that  fact.  After  all,  it  is  the  Gospel  that  is  pro- 
ductive. 

Russel  T.  Hitt  records  in  his  new  book,  Cannibal  Valley, 
the  words  of  a  missionary  who  was  in  airplane  over  Western 
New  Guinea.  "As  I  looked  down  at  the  vast  sweep  of  the  val- 
ley floor  dotted  with  villages  and  gardens,  and  beautifully  ter- 
raced hillsides  reaching  up  toward  the  realm  of  the  mountains, 
my  heart  thrilled  with  anticipation  of  our  soon  occupying  the 
area.  I  was  interested  in  the  villages  and  gardens  but  more 
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than  that  I  was  eager  to  see  the  people.  Most  of  them  were 
in  hiding  but  a  few  of  the  braver  ones  stood  out  in  the  open, 
watching  the  plane  as  we  made  our  way  up  and  down  the 
valley.  As  these  few  came  into  view,  I  talked  to  them  in  my 
heart,  'you?  old  man  standing  there  in  the  village  compound, 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel.  Like  one  of 
our  Kapauku  Christians  you  will  be  able  to  say  when  death  is 
near  that  your  family  needs  not  grieve.  For  since  you  have 
come  to  know  that  the  Saviour  lives,  someday  you  will  rise 
from  your  shallow  grave  on  the  mountain  slope  to  meet  Him 
and  them  in  the  air'.  'You,  little  girl,  will  find  a  place  in  the 
hearts  and  home  as  did  Ruth  .  .  .  and  Martha  and  so  many 
other  Kapauku  children.  You  will  not  need  to  fear  being  sold 
into  a  marriage  that  offers  little  more  than  a  heartache.  You, 
too,  will  know  the  Christ  and  come  to  find  refuge  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty'." 

All  of  this  is  accomplished  not  by  theology,  good  or  bad, 
but  by  the  Gospel.  For  it  is  the  Gospel  which  is  productive.  It 
is  the  Gospel  which  "prospers  in  spite  of  atrophy  and  distortion, 
and  stimulates  faith  and  new  life  despite  expansion  of 
churches,  despite  rigid  theology,  despite  domestic  opposition 
to  a  church  or  theology,  and  despite  cultures  and  ways  of  life 
bound  to  particular  civilizations."  "Where  His  Word  is 
preached  and  heard,  where  consciences  are  first  rebuked  and 
then  consoled,  where  the  proud  are  humbled  and  the  despair- 
ing lifted  up,  where  the  parched  ground  of  dead  hearts  is 
changed  by  the  quickening  Spirit  into  a  garden  yielding  fruit 
to  the  glory  of  God,  there  the  church  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  its  Lord;  thereby  faith  it  triumphs  with  Him." 

In  the  second  place,  the  interest  in  theolozing  may  lead  us 
to  substitute  theology  of  missions  for  missions.  I  have  in  mind, 
of  course,  arm  chair  interest  and  "speculative"  theology.  Dr. 
Henrik  Kraemer  has  warned  us  that  "Our  famous  good  theolo- 
gy today  is  becoming  far  too  a  sort  of  fondled  treasure  about 
which  we  are  happy.  This  I  regard  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil 
himself."  While  two  out  of  every  three  people  in  the  world  do 
not  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  Christians  in  our  world  becomes  smaller  day  by  day, 
while  the  population  explodes,  while  in  some  lands  young 
churches  exist  as  tiny  minorities  in  a  population  that  is  99% 
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outside  of  the  Christian  fold,  we  may  continue  our  theological 
knitting  and  even  convince  ourselves  that  it  is  the  real  thing. 

Such  theologizing — that  is  theology  of  missions  without  mis- 
sions— may  become  a  form  of  what  J.  C.  Hoekendijk  calls  "re- 
ligion without  decision."  One  is  reminded  of  the  report  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Time  Magazine.  Time  was  commenting  on  an 
article  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Publication,  The  American 
Scholar.  In  that  article  Dr.  Kenneth  Keniston  discusses  today's 
undergraduates.  He  find  them  "politically  disengaged."  They 
substitute  the  "trivia"  of  campus  politics  for  involvement  in 
"true  politics."  They  remain  "restrained,  reflective,  cautious, 
intellectual  and  even  pedantic"  with  a  "lack  of  deep  commit- 
ment to  adult  values." 

A  Harvard  Medical  School  psychiatrist  has  commented  on 
the  modern  defense  mechanisms  which  are  used  to  keep  from 
facing  the  actualities  of  nuclear  war  possibilities.  One  of  these 
is  "intellectualization."  He  states  that  the  expert's  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of  nuclear  war  may  serve 
to  keep  him  somehow  quite  distant  from  the  psychological  and 
political  realities. 

These  words  may  be  suggestive  of  a  situation  among  our- 
selves. It  is  entirely  possible  that  much  of  our  arm  chair  interest 
in  theologizing  can  be  a  form  of  "disengagement,"  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  "trivia"  of  mission  discussion  for  involvement  in 
missions,  "intellectualization"  as  a  defense  mechanism,  a  theor- 
izing about  missionary  activity  as  a  substitute  for  pressing  for- 
ward into  the  world  of  the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  danger  of  substituting  theologiz- 
ing for  pressing  into  the  world  of  the  heathen,  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  greater  for  those  who  believe  that  they  would  commit 
themselves  to  missionary  activity  if  only  the  mission  agency  be- 
came theologically  alert,  and  accepted  and  implemented  an 
adequate  theology  of  missions.  Of  course,  one  mission  agency  is 
not  the  only  channel  for  Christian  missions.  And  if  a  mission 
agency  is  not  a  proper  channel,  let  the  would-be  missionary 
go  elsewhere.  The  inadequacy  of  a  particular  channel  does 
not  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  missionary  vocation. 

Almost  exactly  one  year  ago  I  was  speaking  to  an  official 
of  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations  of 
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the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  He  told  me 
that  the  Commission  had  long  been  concerned  about  attract- 
ing more  of  the  theologically  alert  young  men  and  women  for 
service  overseas.  The  Commission  wanted  those  who  had 
wrestled  with  the  insights  of  Barth  and  Brunner  and  Tillich 
and  Niebuhr  and  Bultman.  It  wanted  those  who  were  com- 
mitted to  theological  inquiry.  It  wanted  those  of  earnest  social 
concern,  and  who  had  a  deep  commitment  to  the  Church,  not 
simply  to  pious  individualism.  The  Commission  was  told  that 
it  could  not  hope  to  attract  many  of  this  group  unless  it  had  an 
image  before  the  Church  of  alertness  and  progress,  of  openess 
to  new  methods,  of  willingness  to  rethink,  and  unless  it  was 
concerned  for  new  strategy.  And  the  Commission  was  assured 
that  if  only  it  would  change  its  ways,  it  would  have  more 
theologically  —  alert  applicants  than  it  could  use.  So  in  the 
Lake  Mohank  Conference  of  1956  the  Commission  worked 
out  its  strategy  and  its  emphases  for  the  next  five  years.  Since 
the  Lake  Mohank  Conference  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical 
Mission  and  Relations  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  missionary 
leadership.  It  has  certainly  established  a  progressive  image.  It 
has  supplied  vital  and  dynamic  leadership.  For  about  seven 
years  now  the  Commission  has  been  deeply  concerned  and 
active  in  missionary  theology  and  methods.  It  has  provided  in 
the  booklet,  An  Advisory  Study,  what  many  consider  to  be  the 
last  word,  the  most  modern  expression  of  missionary  thought 
and  strategy. 

But  the  official  of  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission 
and  Relations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
stated  to  me  rather  forlornly,  "In  spite  of  all  of  this,  two- 
thirds  of  all  of  our  missionary  candidates  still  come  from  the 
fundamentalist  wing  of  our  church."  I  must  say  that  this 
parallels,  to  some  extent,  the  experience  of  our  own  Board  of 
World  Missions.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  receive 
few  applicants  from  societies  of  Theological  Inquiry  in  our 
church.  I  wish  very  much  that  our  missionary  candidates 
showed  a  deeper  interest  in  theology,  in  theological  courses, 
in  theological  debate  and  inquiry.  But  I  very  much  wish  also 
that  more  members  of  the  societies  of  Theological  Inquiry 
would  volunteer  for  missions  —  this  pressing  forward  into  the 
world  of  the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad. 
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We  need  these  who  are  theologically  concerned  and 
theologically  equipped.  For  one  thing,  they  could  contribute 
to  a  better  theology  of  missions,  since  such  a  contribution 
almost  always  must  be  made  from  within  rather  than  from 
without.  Further,  they  could  contribute  to  the  theological 
vitality  of  the  younger  Churches.  For  keep  in  mind  that  the 
theological  character  of  the  younger  Churches,  and  the 
theological  character  of  the  World  Church  of  tomorrow,  and 
the  theology  of  missions  of  the  younger  Churches  and  of  the 
World  Church,  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  kind  of 
theology  carried  by  the  missionaries  who  proclaim  the  Gospel 
around  the  world. 

I  return  to  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  danger  of  sub- 
stituting theologizing  about  missions  for  missions.  Of  course, 
this  is  tragic  for  the  church.  As  an  example,  let  me  cite  the 
church  of  the  seventh  century  which  helped  to  usher  in  a 
thousand  years  of  uncertainty  and  was  in  many  areas  over- 
whelmed by  Mohammedanism.  I  quote  the  comment  of  Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Smith. 

"The  Church  had  become,  in  many  respects,  a  vast  debat- 
ing society.  It  was  dominated  by  men  who  were  hot  on  the 
quest  of  a  perfect  theological  definition.  Moreover,  that 
definition  was  to  be  made  in  the  classical  languages,  not  in  the 
tongues  of  the  people.  The  intellects  of  the  Church  were  thus 
occupied  with  the  development  of  formulas  rather  than  with 
the  formulation  of  effective  patterns  of  Christian  witness.  The 
Church's  thought  was  turned  upon  itself,  rather  than  out  upon 
the  world  for  which  Christ  died.  When  this  process  becomes 
complete  within  any  church,  it  has  unknowingly  signed  its  own 
death  warrant." 

In  the  third  place,  our  theologizing  may  lead  us  to  forget 
that  the  best  theology  of  missions  is  never  born  in  an  arm  chair 
—  or  even  in  a  study  —  but  in  the  world.  The  most  creative 
mission  theology  is  produced,  to  use  some  words  of  Bishop 
Lesslie  New  bigin,  "At  the  growing  edge  of  the  Church,  at  the 
point  where  Christ  is  actually  subduing  men  to  himself  .  .  ." 
While  there  are  doubtless  some  notable  exceptions,  the  great 
creative  theologians  of  the  centuries  have  been  those  who  were 
involved  in  struggles  which  were  crucial  for  the  Gospel  and  for 
the  Church,  who  were  pastoring  a  flock  or  administering  a 
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diocese  or  engaging  in  "missions".  Irenaeus,  Athanasius,  Basil 
of  Caesarea,  Augustine,  and  Anselm,  Calvin,  Luther,  and 
Barth,  are  good  examples.  The  best  theology  is  never  specula- 
tive theology.  So  the  best  theology  of  missions  will  never  be 
produced  by  "speculative  theologs,"  to  use  a  term  of  John 
Knox,  but  by  those  actively  engaged  in  missionary  expeditions 
across  the  frontiers  of  faith  and  no  faith. 

The  demand  for  an  adequate  theology  of  missions  can  be 
a  very  healthy  sign  in  our  day.  It  will  be  most  fruitful  and 
productive  if  it  leads  all  of  us  who  have  a  deep  concern  for 
mission  theology  to  a  missionary  situation  at  home  or  abroad. 

Let  me  close  this  presentation  with  a  quotation  from  the 
recent  Consultation  on  World  Missions.  "We  recommend  that 
the  Board  of  World  Missions  call  upon  all  members  of  our 
church  to  join  us  in  this  repentance  and  rededication.  We 
call  upon  all  pastors  to  proclaim  this  saving  Word,  all  teachers 
to  base  their  teaching  upon  this  gracious  Gospel  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  live  as  faithful  witnesses  to  the  Glory  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  call  upon  our  church  to  expand,  in 
the  saving  name  of  the  Lord  of  Love,  our  ministry  of  service 
to  the  needs  of  all  people.  In  this  rededication  we  shall  know 
the  renewal  of  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  and  shall  know  the  miracle  of  being  the  witness  and 
instrument  of  God's  redeeming  love. 

"Now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Let  us  proclaim  His  salva- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  He  gives  us  time !" 
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